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PROVED IN THE FIRE. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE CEOSS OP EOSES. 



Cheistian, striding on in advance of his 
companions, still pursued the irresistable 
current of his thought. 

**My pride was strong enough for 
that burden, and more. I never pleaded 
to you, master. I regretted the blow — 
oh, how bitterly! — but I never owned a 
fault, or once referred to that terrible 
quarrel. Happily for me, my time was 
not long in Hamburg. A short month 
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and I was a free man. Free! Yes, free 
to roam the world, a stranger and an 
exile ! Not free to return to the spot, 
which of all the earth I loved the best, 
for three long, weary years." 

" If you, master, had not gone to 
Wandsbeck, on the morrow of that fatal 
day, perhaps the emotions of my heart 
would have found vent in words, and 
there would have been a reconciUation. 
But as it was, the timely moment was 
lost, and coldness and pride stood between 
us. I know you could have crusheil 
me if you would — I was your apprentice, 
and had dared to raise my hand against 
you — but you were too generous in your 
pride to be a tyrant. It was through 
you, I know, that the story was bruited 
about, that by an accident a piece of 
timber had fallen upon you, and hence 
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your wound. That was generous 1 But 
it was cruel to steal away without a 
word, and to forbid Amalie — which you 
must have done — to say so much as * good 
bye' to me; or to give me one glance 
of farewell ! 

" Dear, good Amalie ! I have not seen 
you since that hour! On the morrow, 
when I thought to make a whispered 
enquiry about the terrible wound, I found 
that you and the master — Urlacher, let 
me call him — had gone to Wandsbeck. 
I could well understand the advantage 
of that step ; but it hurt me to the heart 
to find myself so utterly neglected- 
When, a fortnight after, Urlacher re- 
turned to Hamburg, he purposely avoided 
me — I could see that — and not a word 
passed between us, but such as business 
demanded. My heart yearned to speak 

B 2 
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in love and confidence, but. his stern, 
black look ever cast me bank upon my- 
self. 

" Another fortnight passed, and my 
time was out. I was a free man; and 
now I resolved to speak. I sought 
TJrlacher in his private room. He bade 
me enter. I found him seated at his desk, 
an ominous strip of black silk stretched 
across his forehead, from the roots of 
his hair to his eyebrow; his face fixed, 
without emotion, and of an ashy hue. 
As I opened the door, he drew his 
black velvet cap over his forehead, down 
to his eyes. 

*Herr,' I said, *it is my duty to tell 
you that to-day my time is out. I am no 
longer your apprentice.' 

* I know it,' was the reply, with the 
same steady look. 



^ 
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* I have many things to thank you for/ 
I went on ; * some things that I regret 
so deeply, that — ' 

* I accept your thanks ; and now let 
there be an end,' he said, in his usual, 
abrupt, almost stern way. * I wish to 
hear no more.' 

* You will attest my papers,' I demand- 
ed, * for the Guild?' 

* I will,' he replied in the same laconic 
manner. * They are here,' and he placed 
his hand on some documents before 
him. * You shall have them to-mor- 
row.' 

*I shall soon leave Hamburg on my 
travels, Herr Urlacher,' I said * since 
the law compels me.' 

' It does.' 

* For three years ; is it not so ?' 
at is.' 
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* Oh, sir !' I exclaimed, almost in des- 
pair, 'have you nothing more to say 
to me ? After so many years of ser- 
vice?* — 

* Only this,' interrupting me. * You 
have done your duty. You have been a 
good apprentice.' 

" I would have grasped his hand, but 
he sat so rigid in his chair, that I was 
deterred from any approach to him. 
He was still the same repulsive man as 
ever, in spite of his acknowledgment. 

' Before I go, Herr,' I continued, with 
a drooping head, * may I not bid farewell 
to Araalie ? Have I your permission to 
visit her at Wandsbeck ?' 

' No !' he answered with sudden 
energy, starting to his feet, while a 
faint flush of colour crossed his face. *I 
forbid it !' 
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* Herr Urlacher, you have forgotten 
that I am no longer your apprentice/ 

* I have forgotten nothing. Amalie is 
my adopted daughter; and I permit no 

•lover's visits to a child/ 

* I leave this place for a long absence, 
and may never see her again,* 

* Then it is well you should not see 
her now. Leave her young heart in 
peace. You stand with all the world 
before you, and have neither means nor 
position.' 

* I will earn the one, and conquer 
the other,' I exclaimed proudly. 

* You resolve well,' he coldly replied. 

* I will faithfully keep my three years 
of exile,' I went on ; * at its expiration, 
wherever I mav be, whatever station I 
may hold, I will leave all to return to 
Hamburg. I will then, unfettered, with 
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every duty fulfilled, present myself be- 
fore you, and demand of you AmaHe.' 
This I said with my head erect, and my 
voice raised to an angry pitch. 

* You are at hberty to do as you please, 
now or at three years hence,' he an- 
swered ; * so far as you yourself are con- 
cerned.' 

* And you will give her to me ?' 

*I promise nothing. Keep you your 
word; and harden your heart against 
disappointment. Enough said.' 

" I turned away and left the room. 
A fever burned within me; the fever of 
pride, and of ambitious resolution. But 
over my flushed brow swept the cold 
blasts of doubt and failure. Still I 
never faltered. My whole desire was 
now to hasten my departure from Ham- 
burg, and so begin the term of my 
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probation. In three days, my papers 
were in order, and my preparations made. 
On the eve of the day of my departure, I 
stood once more .before the master to bid 
him adieu. 

* Fare you well, Christian,' said he, with 
an earnestness in his manner which I 
had not expected and seldom seen before, 
as he held out his hand. * I find there is 
still some small balance due to you; it is 
here. Fare you well.' 

" I would have refused the gift — for I 
could only regard it as such — but he 
pressed it with some impatience into 
my hand, and my heart failed me when 
I looked up into his face, and saw the 
terrible black line which still seamed 
his forehead. And so we parted. 

" But I had not seen Amahe. Although 
I would not so far disregard his imper- 
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ative orders, as to seek an interview witb 
her, it was impossible to start upon my 
journey without leaving some sign, by 
which she might know of my presence 
near her at the last moment. How 
well I remember that cold, bright morn- 
ing I It was the 20th of April. I stood 
in the little garden at Wandsbeck, look- 
ing up at her window. I would not — I 
dared not, let me confess, against the 
ITerr's injunction — ^let her know of my 
presence. The day had as yet but little 
more than broken. How carefully I had 
prepared the dead branch of the haw- 
thorn spray she had brought me on 
her last eventful visit 1 — cutting it into 
two pieces, and binding it into the shapo 
of a cross. From an early rose-bush 
which grew under her window, on which 
the buds were just formed, I cut some 
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stems, and wound them round my cross. 
Then, in the little arbour, where I knew 
she sat at her knitting, I placed it 
among the green shoots of the clematis ; 
kissed it tenderly, and left it. Poor 
heart 1 In this way I thought to let 
her know that I, Christian, had been 
there, and had left her this sign of my 
love and constancy. 

" How many dreams have I had of my 
Cross of Roses since then 1 Perhaps it 
is a cherished symbol still — ^perhaps cast 
aside and forgotten. Worse 1 oh, worse ! 
jjerhaps it never came into her hands I 
Courage, heart 1 To Faith and Hope 
everything is possible. My days of trial 
are past. I soon must know the best, 
or worst. From that good fellow, Ros- 
tock's, story, this much at least is cer- 
tain: Amalie is well and happy, and as 
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good and beautiful as ever. She is in 
Hamburg, with the old master, and 
unmarried. While so much is well, it 
would be cowardice to despair, or even 
to doubt, of the best that can happen. 

" But in worldly eyes am I that sage, 
prudent Christian, whom the good folks 
of Leipsic praised so much? If the 
gnadige Frau von Rudiger, knew all, 
would she still give me credit for that 
wisdom which not even her self-compla- 
cency denied me ? Oh, no ! In worldly 
eyes I have done a weak and foohsh 
thing. I have refused the treasure 
which glistened within my grasp — nay, 
which was thrust into my hand — to 
follow a phantom, and stretch out my 
hand into the empty air. If I fail, I 
lose all ; but if I win ? — who then can 
reckon up my gains ! Dear old Franz 
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Rudiger would do me justice, if he knew 
my Story; but I dared iiot make him 
my confidant. My secret is too sacred, 
and too dear to me to be told even to my 
best fi:iend. I can only repeat it to 
myself, or whisper it to the air. 

" Some would say I am disinterested ; 
but no, I am selfish to the heart's core. 
I know this. I seek that which to me is 
the greatest treasure in the world. What 
would be my position in Leipsic, even 
as the adopted son of * Herr Baumeister 
Rudiger/ without Amalie? And how 
transport Amalie, even were she my own, 
into that circle of which * Baumeisterinn 
Rudiger' was the centre, and pretty, 
coquettish Winnie a radiant satellite? 
No! 

" Even had 1 not 'formed an unconquer- 
able resolution; had not felt that it 
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was my destiny to force my way, though 
it were through pestilence and fire, to 
Hamburg, my reason would have told 
me it was the better course. Had I 
accepted Rudiger's generous offer, I 
might, indeed, have been rich, but I 
should have been dependent. Now, I 
am not so poor, through prudent 
savings, that I cannot win a place as 
master among the Burger schaft of Ham- 
burg. With youth, and strength, and — ^ 
Amalie — whose lot on earth should I 
envy ? Be of good heart, Christian ; 
thou hast done well I" 

In utter oblivion of his companions, 
Christian had hitherto proceeded on his 
march, at a pace in accordance with the 
rapidity and vehemence of his thoughts ; 
but as his reflections grew calmer and 
more consolatory, his space also slackened, 
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and he came to remember that he had 
fellow-travellers on the road. Looking 
back, he saw they were considerably 
behind him, and seating himself on a 
rude bench, he awaited their advance. 
When they were within hailing distance, 
he heard the voice of Rostock shouting 
to him : 

" So-ho I ho-la ! Take us up behind. 
Since when did you come into possession 
of the seven-league boots ?" 

They were soon marching once more 
in military order. When, as the eve 
drew on, they came to a large farm house, 
on this side of Ascheburg, which 
promised good accommodation, they 
agreed with one voice to take up their 
lodging there for the night. 



CHAPTER 11. 



TRAVELLEES REST. 



The farm-house at which our party of 
foot-wanderers purposed to put up for 
the night was an accumulation of low 
buildings, roofed with red tiles, of which 
the portion reserved for the dwelling 
of the residents was small indeed. This 
portion consisted of two rooms on the ^ ^ 
ground-floor, of which the first and 
largest was not only the common room 
of the farmer and his family, but the 
apartment appropriated to such travellers 
as called for entertainment. It opened 
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at once upon the road, without the 
intervention of a passage, and except in 
wet and cold weather, the door stood 
wide open. The room itself was only 
of moderate dimensions, and the portion 
at the end, cheered by the fire-place, 
was devoted to the uses of the farmer 
and his family. The remainder, in 
which stood a strong oaken table, some 
half-dozen chairs of a like kind, and 
on which there opened a small window, 
was set apart for the accommodation of 
the guests. 

Our travellers were, however, not of 
a kind to be especially welcome, even 
to the most needy of landlords. When 
a posse of seven or eight begrimed men 
make an irruption into the family circle, 
their advent not offering any proportion- 
ate pecuniary advantage, the circum- 

VOL. n. 
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Stance is apt to ruffle the most genial 
temper. Accordingly the landlord re- 
turned but a gruff reply to the salutations 
of the new comers, as they clattered 
in with their thick sticks and rough boots, 
the latter heavy with the soil of the road. 
The landlady set up at once a shrill pro- 
test. She wasn't going to find beds for a 
dozen dirty fellows, upon any kind of 
notice. They had better go on to the 
village, unless they chose to sleep upon 
straw in the loffc. " And quite good 
enough too," she added, as a final sting 
to her invective. 

" But my dear, good lady," said 
Rostock, in the blandest possible tone, 
" you have fallen into a great error, in 
judging fi:*om our appearance, that we 
are not worthy of the best accommodation 
you can afford us. We are no poor folks. 
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madam. With one exception, there is 
nothing less than a Count among us; 
and three of our number are Enghsh 
Milords travelhng in disguise." 

The landlady tossed her head, and 
intimated her behef that they must be 
very much disguised indeed. 

"Not the least doubt of it," replied 
Rostock in his easy way, but in a half- 
whisper; "it is one of their whims; 
you know they are a most eccentric 
people. Now, madam, you would not 
really condemn three English Milords to 
sleep upon straw ?" 

The hostess didn't know that. For 
her part, she had always heard that the 
English never slept between two feather 
beds in their hves. 

"No, madam," explained Rostock, 
"they sleep upon rose leaves and 

2 
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apple blossoms all the year round." 

The landlady muttered something about 
" stuff and nonsense," but was mollified 
nevertheless; even to the extent of a 
promise of providing two beds for the 
most distinguished of her guests. In 
point of fact, this was the extent of the 
accommodation in that particular article 
which the home afforded. 

" So ; . that's good 1" exclaimed Kos- 
tock, rubbing his hands. ** And now^ 
madam, for supper; you haven't such 
simple matters as a couple of fowls to 
put down to roast ?" 

" Himmel !" exclaimed the landlady, 
throwing. up her hands. "What is the 
man thinking of — at this time of night I" 

The Umits of her condescension had 
indeed been reached ; but her temper was 
so far soothed that the travellers' table 
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was soon spread — not with a cloth, but 
on the bare wood — with black bread and 
fresh butter. "As good as ever came 
out of Holstein," eulogised the hostess, 
adding some not over savoury cheese, 
and some beer. In obtaining this re- 
past, Rostock had succeeded almost 
beyond his hopes. In asking for what 
he was not likely to get, he knew he was 
taking the surest means of obtaining the 
best the house afforded ; if he had missed 
the roast fowls, he had, at least, secured 
the butter and cheese, which might 
otherwise have failed them altogether. 
Satisfied with his success, he rattled on in 
his self-satisfied and pleasant way. 

Before half-an-hour had passed, he had 
so won upon the good opinion of the 
host and hostess, that not only had their 
ill-humour disappeared, but they had be- 
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come absorbed listeners to his conversa- 
tion, and joined heartily in the laughter 
which now and again greeted his saflies. 
The fare, simple as it was, was heartily 
enjoyable by travellers, hungry and 
thirsty from long toiling on the high road, 
and whose carnal wants were never of a 
very artificial kind. 

" I wonder," exclaimed Rostock aloud, 
" if I were to ask our good hostess for 
a song, whether she would gratify the 
company? Shall I make the attempt?" 
and he looked round upon his compan- 
ions. 

" By all means," was the general res- 
ponse. 

** Lieber Himmel 1" half shouted the 
landlady, anticipating the question, and 
throwing up her hands again. "What 
will the man want next ?" 
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"Never mind that," laughed Rostock. 
** It is not a question of what we next 
want, but of what we want now. Sing, 
dear madam, sing." 

** Ach, der lieber Mann !'* screeched the 
hostess, "what is he thinking of 1" 

But Rostock laughed and persisted. 
Being well supported by his companions, 
and by the landlord himself, who now 
laughed with the loudest, there was no- 
thing left for the good wife but to 
sing. 

** I know nothing but ' Fidolin,' " tittered 
the landlady. 

"Of all songs, the bestl" exclaimed 
Rostock. " So do it at once ; as the Bo- 
hemian did with the boots." 

"What Bohemian, and what boots?" 
demanded the landlady. 

"Well, as it's a short story, I don't 
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mind telling it before your song. You 
see there were three travellers on the 
tramp ; an Austrian, a Hungarian, and a 
Bohemian. As they passed through a 
village they came to a shop where boots 
were hanging on the door posts for sale. 
* A prime pair of boots there,' said the 
Austrian, as he passed on. * Capital !' 
echoed the Hungarian; then added, as 
he joined his companion : * We might 
have stolen them.' * Hush !' said the Bo- 
hemian, stalking up behind them with 
the boots under his coat, * don't say a 
word — ^here they are 1' " 

A hearty laugh followed this story. 
Amid its fading echoes, the hostess, in a 
by no means unmelodious voice, and with 
good expression, sang the universally 
popular song of Brassien, commencing 
with the words : 
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' The ship swept o'er the waters 
Fidolin.' 

The stream of song thus set flowing 
soon grew into a flood, to which every 
member of the company added a small 
rill ; of which contributions not the least 
in volume and force was that, or rather 
those, of Herr Karl Rostock. 

" I'll tell you what it is," said the inde- 
fatigable old soldier, as the hour at 
which the household usually retired to 
rest was struck by the quaint Dutch 
clock against the wall. ** I think we are 
a great deal too merry. I shall sing you 
something horribly melancholy before you 
go to bed." 

"What, and set us a-crying?" ex- 
claimed the landlady. 

" Yes ! There is nothing Uke it ; it 
clears the head, and cools the pillow. I 
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learned the song in the campaign of 1805. 
They call it* The Swiss/'' 

Then to a slow, pathetic measure, he 
sang the song known under that title, 
with such accompaniments as seldom, 
if ever, before gave effect to melody. 

The words told the story of a Swiss 
soldier, who was induced to desert by 
hearing the sound of the Alpine horn 
calling the cattle together. He is cap- 
tured, azid can only plead in excuse the 
effect of the well-known sound of the 
horn upon him; and simply and affect- 
ingly blames the cow-boy for his mischance. 
But the excuse is not accepted, and he is 
shot. 

It would be diflficult to convey a faithful 
impression of the manner in which this 
song was rendered by the singer. Solemn 
and impressive as was the air, and mourn- 
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fully simple the words, they were made 
doubly so by the pathetic feeling and 
truthfulness with which they were ex- 
pressed. The accompaniment was also 
quite original, and very eflPective in its 
way. Rostock had first essayed the 
massive inn table with his thumbs, to 
ascertain if, by its vibration, he could 
produce the same eflfect as was yielded 
by the wainscot at Breitenbach's ; but 
it was of too solid a construction, and too 
thick in timber to give forth any sound 
whatever, under such puny efibrts. There 
was no piece of wainscotting sufficiently 
clear of obstruction to answer the pur- 
pose. But Rostock was not to be baf- 
fled; he managed to illustrate the dif- 
ferent incidents of his song, now by an 
imitation of the cow-horn, now of the 
bugle notes of the rappel^ or the sharp 
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rattle of the drum — ^the latter partly by 
his fists, and partly by his elbows on the 
heavy table; and finally, of the report of 
musketry, as the imhappy Swiss deserter 
was supposed to be shot down by his 
comrades. All this, although necessarily 
requiring some physical effort, and much 
gesticulation, never took away fi-om the 
impressiveness of the performer, but 
effected naturally its intended object 
of adding force and reality to the words 
of the song. Its conclusion was greeted 
by loud applause fi^om the company. 

"And now," said Rostock, "the good 
father, our host, will Ught his lanthoru, 
and we will go to bed like good chil- 
dren." 

It had been already decided, that the 
two beds which the landlady had under- 
taken to prepare, and which were in one 
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room, should be occupied by Rostock and 
Christian ; an arrangement which suited 
both parties, as it was simply a matter 
between comfort and expense. The rest 
of the travellers were perfectly ready 
to betake themselves to the straw-loft 
at the cost of two or three pence each, 
and leave the more expensive bed-chamber 
to their wealthier companions. 

"Pipes outl" cried Rostock. *' No 
smoking in the straw." 

" Your wander-books," demanded the 
landlord, as he stood at the door, Ian thorn 
in hand. Each obeyed the order in the 
utmost submissiveness. With a hearty 
** Good-night, sleep you well !" from all, 
Rostock and Christian repaired to their 
bed-room in the rear of the house; the 
rest defiled, under the leadership of the 
landlord, through the kitchen and stable, 
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and thence by several short and steep 
ladders to the open hay and straw-loft, 
there to make their beds as they best 
could. 

To Jiacob, perhaps, the sleeping ar- 
rangements were less agreeable than to 
his companions; for the result was a 
separation from Christian, upon whom 
he reUed in every contingency with the 
trustfulness of a child. 

The landlord, having shown his guests 
to their dormitory, had at once departed, 
taking his lanthorn with him. Jacob felt 
lonely and deserted as he groped about 
in the dark, endeavouring to find a 
resting place among the short, stubbly 
hay, pressed by use into compact heaps, 
which covered the floor of the loft. As 
he at length threw himself, almost in 
despair, upon it, and endeavoured to 
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burrow a hole in which he might lie, 
a rough hand laid hold of one foot, 
and a hoarse voice, which he recognised 
as that of the brewer, exclaimed : 

" Holloa, young one 1 Going to bed 
with your boots on?" 

**Is it better to take them off?" in- 
quired Jacob. 

" I believe you !" was the emphatic 
reply. " Worth a couple of hours more 
sleep. What I do is this : I take off 
my boots; into them I stow my valu- 
ables; and then I put the boots under 
my head. Then I loosen my braces, pull 
off my coat, and throw it over my 
shoulders as a coverlet; and don't I 
sleep hke a top !" 

Jacob, with a word of thanks, pro- 
ceeded to follow the proffered advice, 
giving vent as he did so to no very 
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complimentary expletives upon the quali- 
ties of his couch. 

" Ah !" grunted the brewer, " some 
people are never satisfied. These are 
not bad quarters, I can tell you. You 
should sleep in a wet field, with all 
kinds of creatures playing at bo-peep 
in your ears; or under a hedge by a 
ditch side, and wake in the morning 
with your feet in the water, or the 
rats nibbling your toes off. Good 
night !" 

And a snore soon told that he had 
passed into land of Nod. 

Jacob comforted himself the best way 
he could with these encouragements. 
After a time, wearied by his own 
thoughts and the exertions of the 
day, he fell into a heavy, dreamless 
slumber. 



CHAPTER m. 

LOST, STOLEN, AND STRAYED. 

The first sound that greeted the ear 
of Christian, in the morning, was a 
violent rapping at the door, which he 
had taken the precaution to fasten; then 
his own name was repeated through the 
key-hole in a strong whisper, in a voice 
which he seemed to know, but could 
not recognise. Before Christian could 
answer, Rostock was out of bed and 
at the door. 

** Who's there ?" he demanded. 

VOL. II. D 
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" It's me — Jacob," answered the voice. 
'' Let me in." 

Rostock had the door open in an in- 
stant, and admitted Jacob, Without 
coat, shoes, or hat, and short whisps 
of hay sticking in his hair, he presented 
a picture, half comic half serious, of 
mingled anger and dismay, 

" What is the matter, Jacob ?" in- 
quired Christian, anxiously, 

" What ails thee, man ?" shouted Ros- 
tock. 

" My money — my boots — my ring !'* 
rephed Jacob, in incoherent exclama- 
tions. 

Rostock seized him by the shoulders, 
and thrust him into a chair. 

^* Speak, man 1" he cried. " What has 
happened to them ?" 

" Lost — stolen !" answered the panting 
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Jacob. " Oh, Christian 1 my ring — hsr 
ring 1 What shall I do without it ?" 

A little patience, and a little quiet 
questioning were necessary to elicit from 
Jacob the cause of his sudden visit, and 
of his agitation. His visit was the more 
inexplicable, as the first grey dawn of the 
morning had as yet only lightened the 
sky. Then it appeared that upon awak- 
ing, while it was still dark, Kttle re- 
freshed, and unable to find ease on his 
rough couch, he had risen with a deter- 
mination to proceed at once to the 
pump, and endeavour to refresh himself 
by a cold douche. 

Upon searching for his boots, which, 
in accordance with the brewer's direc- 
tions, he had placed in the hay under 
his head, having first deposited within 
them the few valuables he usually carried 
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in his pockets, lie was astonished and 
terrified to find they were gone. In 
the faint Hght he sought them again 
and again, but in vain. He called to 
Botzen; but receiving no answer, felt 
about in the spot where he knew the 
brewer had lain down to sleep, and found 
it vacant. Botzen had decamped. 

" Of course I" shouted Rostock. " He 
had bagged his game. It's the old 
story. The one has got the money, 
the other's got the purse. But stop, 
though; what about his wander-book? 
He can't go without that; and the father 
has it in safe keeping." 

"He may still be in the house," sug- 
gested Christian. 

"That's it I" said Rostock in reply, 
as he struggled violently into his clothes. 
" Run you. Christian, at once to the 
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landlord, and stop the scamp's papers; 
while I make a reconnaissance round the 
house." 

Christian was already sufficiently equip- 
ped, and started in all haste on his 
errand. 

"And so, Jacob," said Rostock, "thou 
hadst put thy money in thy boots ?'* 

"Yes; I thought— •' 

" And he had told thee to do it ?'* 

" Yes — the brewer." 

" Cunning rascal 1 He told thee where 
to lay the eggs, that he might steal 
them. And what a simple hen must 
thou be." 

"Me? I took his advice in good 
faith. I never thought he would be so 
wicked." 

" Innocent lamb 1 I'll tell thee what 
it is, Jacob ; henceforth I have but one 
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name for thee: Our Baby — ^Baby- Jacob. 
And now to see if we cannot unearth 
the fox." 

By this time Rostock had dressed him- 
self sufficiently to sally forth into the 
air. With a brief word to Jacob to 
beware lest some one should steal him 
in addition to his boots, he strode out 
of the room. Upon attempting, however, 
to leave the house, he found he had 
literally reckoned without his host, for 
the doors were fast locked and barred. 
Christian had only just succeeded in 
rousing the landlord, in the first place, 
from his sleep ; but not, in the next, to 
the conviction of any urgent necessity to 
get out of bed. The only answer he 
had as yet succeeded in obtaining was 
to the effect that, for mine host's part, 
he had the men's papers; the doors 
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were fast locked as well as barred ; and 
let any one get out if they could, or 
dared. 

"But, man," shouted Rostock, who 
had now joined Christian outside the 
landlord's bed-room door, " you've a 
thief in your house; will you not help 
to catch him ?" 

"Then let him come and ask for his 
wander-book," grumbled the landlord from 
between his two feather-beds, "and I'll 
soon tell him about that." 

The two inquirers, with no very 
complimentary adjurations upon the 
drowsy host, now sought Jacob in the 
hay-loft. After another unsuccessful 
search for his boots and his treasure, 
he was sitting disconsolately among 
the hay. His companions of the night 
were roused, and had assisted him in 
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the search. As no sign of Botzen was 
to be found, high or low, the conclusion 
arrived at was that he had crawled 
through one of the loft-holes, and slid 
down the w.all into the fields. 

'* Is thy knapsack safe, Jacob ?" 
gently inquired Christian of his sor- 
rowful companion. 

"Yes," replied Jacob, taking his 
proffered hand, "and I have another 
pair of boots in it, so that I shall not go 
bare- footed. But, oh Christian, my ring !" 

"Hast thou lost all thy money," de- 
manded Christian, not heeding the ex- 
clamation. 

"No, thank heaven! I have still five 
dollars sewn in my waistband. But the 
ring, Winnie's ring, Christian !" 

" What made thee carry it loose about 
thee ?" 
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" I liked to look at it sometimes, and 
was afraid, if I had worn it on my finger, 
as I sometimes did in the night, that I 
might have lost it in the hay." 

" It may not be lost even now. If we 
do not overtake the thief on the road, he 
cannot long hide himself in Hamburg. 
Be of good heart." 

It was not till breakfast time that 
the landlord made his appearance. Then 
he brought the wander-books, and other 
papers of his guests with him. As each 
paid his score, mine host placed the 
documents belonging to him — verified by 
name — into his hands. 

At length all were distributed but 
one. 

" Ha, ha !" chuckled the landlord, as 
he held the remaining small book, care- 
fully stitched in a brown paper cover, at 
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arms' length. " Now we shall see whether 
a thief shall play his pranks in my house, 
and escape uncaught. If he be in hiding, 
let him come forth, claim his book, and 
make restitution; for if I once place 
this in the hands of the police, woe to 
him 1 — he is a lost man." 

As the landlord delivered this short 
harangue with evident gusto, and swept 
the air with the condemnatory document, 
Rostock was evidently seized with a 
sudden desire to investigate the papers 
more closely, He pressed forward with 
the words : 

"Will you permit me, Meinherr Host, 
to look at his wander-book, that I may 
know the rascal by his name ?" 

Mine host was very reluctant to part 
with his treasure, and Old Karl took it 
rather unceremoniously from his hand. 
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opened it, and was for a moment gravely 
interested in its contents. Then with 
a shout, half of merriment, half of anger, 
he flung it on the floor with the ex- 
clamation : 

" Der Henker 1 what we ought to have 
expected 1" 

"What's the matter?" cried half a 
dozen voices. 

" Call that a wander-book ! Last year's 
almanack, with the Prussian Ordinance 
to Working Men stitched on the front! 
Tausend Teufeln I to be done by a ras- 
cally brewer with not a year's beard on 
his face I" 

Mine host was obstinately incredulous. 
He turned the book over and over; 
conned every leaf; and when there re- 
mained not the shadow of a hope that 
its few discoloured leaves, and official 
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frontispiece, were anything but a fraud, 
lie muttered dolorously : 

" Who's to pay for his bed and supper ?" 
" Ha, ha ! my worthy father 1" cried 
Rostock, " you must clap that on to the 
next traveller's back. Who's to pay for 
my friend's boots, not to speak of what 
was in them? Come, my children, this 
is no time for dallying. To horse ! 
The brewer has got a good start, but if 
we are brisk, he may yet find his new 
boots a tight fit." 

The travellers who had been Jacob's 
bed-fellows among the hay were already 
on the road, and out of sight. Our 
three companions, with scant adieux 
to their late landlord, started at once to- 
wards Ascheburg. They had little doubt 
that Botzen had taken the direct route 
to Hamburg, trusting to the two or three 
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hours start in his favour to keep ahead 
of them on the road; and to his own 
ingenuity, and the chapter of accidents, 
to escape their search in the crowded 
town. Rostock was for hiring post- 
horses at Ascheburg, and making a dash 
in pursuit; but Christian suggested the 
more economical plan of either taking 
places in the mail-coach, if they were 
to be obtained, or of avaihng themselves 
of the first country-cart bound for their 
destination. As the fugitive had, in all 
probabihty, only his own legs to trust 
to, they might thus hope to overtake 
him before he reached Hamburg, in the 
course of the four German miles which 
lay between them and the town. When 
they reached Ascheburg, which was only 
a short distance from their last night's 
resting-place, they found that the mail- 
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coacli would not pass through the 
village till mid-day, and the idea of taking 
advantage of its speed — which was not 
much to boast of in spite of its name- 
was at once abandoned. As a smart 
country-dray — smart of its kind — was 
just about to set out towards their 
haven, they at once made terms with 
the driver, and were soon rattling and 
jolting along the rough road; if not exhi- 
larated by the motion, at least encou- 
raged to hopefulness by the knowledge that 
they were making rapid progress in pur- 
suit of the thief. 

Every traveller they met, every wayfarer 
they overtook, was briefly interrogated 
with regard to the dehnquent, whom 
they believed to be flying before them. 
But no satisfactory answer was returned 
to their inquiries. Three pairs of eager 
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eyes peered into every nook and corner 
of hedge or tree; scaned the fresh 
fields, and plantations of young trees 
which skirted the road; and even swept 
the horizon before them and on either 
hand, but with no better result than 
fatigue and disappointment. 

The motives which urged each pursuer 
onward, though prompting but to one aim, 
were different in kind. Rostock, with a 
laudable desire to arrest and punish an un- 
grateful impostor, was also deeply piqued 
at having been over-reached by such a con- 
temptible rogue ; without acknowledging it 
even to himself, he felt his honour and 
tact compromised by the entrapment of 
his friend. If he could have laid hands 
on the brewer, he would doubtless have 
revenged himself by giving him a sound 
drubbing. Christian was more anxious 
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to recover the pecuniary loss of his fiiend 
Jacob, than to inflict summary punish- 
ment upon the ofiender; while Jacob 
would have consoled himself for the loss 
of his boots and money — which latter 
was not in amount quite three dollars — if 
he could only have re-possessed himself 
of Winnie's dearly- treasured ring. He 
said as much more than once in Rostock's 
hearing, upon which that worthy ener- 
getically remarked : 

" And so compound a felony, eh, 
Baby Jacob ? The rascal ! If I lay hands 
on him, it won't be the rendering of a 
paltry trinket that will save his bones. 
I'll tie the boots round his neck by a 
long string, and give the two ends a 
swing — pendulum- wise." 

" Why that would strangle him," ex- 
claimed Jacob." 
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" Perhaps it would, and so cheat the 
headsman of a task." In truth, Old 
Karl had got out of temper, and said 
more than he meant, as people will do 
under such circumstances. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HAMBUEG AT LAST. 



When the travellers had arrived within a 
German mile of Hamburg, the country 
cart which had done them such good ser- 
vice came to a stand, having reached the 
end of its journey. Our three friends 
made their way into a rude hostelry, close 
at hand, to seek some refreshment. 

" I warrant now," said Rostock, " we 
must be close at the brewer's heels. If we 
could but have ridden on for another half 
mile, we should have fallen upon his neck 
with such an affectionate hug as would 
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have surprised him. We'll take a mere 
snack and be off again." 

Whilst hastily disposing of their simple 
refreshment, they pursued their usual 
inquiries. 

"A tall, lank man, with a stoop in 
the shoulders?" demanded the servant, in 
reply to their questioning. 

** Yes, with a knapsack like a bag." 
"And a new pair of boots," added 
Rostock. 

"Oh no," grinned the man, "then it 
wasn't him ; he had on the worst pair of 
boots I ever saw." 

" Humph !" grunted Rostock, with a 
dissatisfied air. " Did he seem to have any 
money ?" 

" Why no ; he made a very poor mouth. 
He begged for a glass of water at first ; 
I suppose he thought we should give him 
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some beer, but we didn't. Then he said 
he was afraid he should be obliged to 
sell his new boots to get him some 
dinner." 

"Holloa I" shouted Rostock. "It's 
time we were gone. He had a new pair 
of boots to sell, you say ?" 

"Yes." 

" Did you see them ?" 

"No; I didn't want any new boots. 
But the Frau gave him a glass of beer, and 
some bread, because he seemed so poor." 

" Did he say which way he was 

going ?" 

" No ; but he took the road to Ham- 
burg." 

" So la 1 Afoot, my lads I" cried Ros- 
tock. " There's not a minute to spare." 

And a very few minutes indeed saw them 
on the road. 
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" If we can only nail the rascal before 
he gets on the other side of Stein Thor," 
cried Eostock, "I shall be content. 
We'll buy his boots of him. We may 
save thy dollars, too, Baby Jacob ; to 
say nothing of the ring; eh, sweet- 
heart ?" 

Jacob made no reply ; but the three 
pressed forward with all their strength, 
and made such progress that in less than 
an hour they were within a short dis- 
tance of the city gate of Hamburg. But 
not a trace had they found, not a sign 
had they discerned, of the man of whom 
they were in pursuit. With weary feet, 
and somewhat heavy hearts, they ap- 
proached the guarded entrance to the 
city. 

**Now," said Eostock, in a didactic 
tone, " begins again the reign of respec- 
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tabilities. I have been for the last three 
months a homeless, almost a purposeless, 
vagabond upon the face of the earth ; 
wandering hither and thither, wheresoever 
I Usted. Living for the present only — 
and that in a very schnaps and bread 
and butter kind of way ; caring nothing, 
and hoping almost as Uttle, about the 
future. But from the moment I pass 
yonder gate, I become a steady, re- 
spectable citizen. One who pays his 
taxes ; contributes his rope or his bucket, 
as it may be, to the fire establishment 
of the city ; who is one of the municipal 
guard; who pays loyal attention to 
flood and ebb, and the opening and 
closing of dyke-gates; and who has a 
thoughtful consideration for clean linen. 
Rostock the roUocking, becomes Rostock 
the methodical. The open road, with its 
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low hedge, its fir scrubs, its swamps, 
its dust, its free sky, becomes the close 
pebble-paved street, with its high, topple- 
down houses, its jostling, selfish crowd, 
its noise, its dirt, and its stench. Heigho ! 
if we were not so near the guard-house, 
we would have another song, as a fare- 
well screech to Rostock, the demohshed." 
This speech was delivered with an air 
of such apparent gravity, that to those 
who did not know the man, it might 
have been impressive, and sad. But 
Christian, who could only sinile at the 
rhapsody, detected the merry twinkle in 
the eye of Rostock, and the involuntary 
twitching at the comers of his mouth, 
which indicated the hidden merriment 
ready to burst forth at the least provo- 
cation. In fact, as each looked at the 
other, their features relaxed from the 
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severe expression they had assumed at the 
commencement of Rostock's brief ha- 
rangue, and all three burst into such an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter, that the 
sentinel at the gate paused in his short 
walk, and looked on in wonder. 

" And so ends the comedy,** said Ros- 
tock, drawing a long breath, and com- 
posing his features to meet the guard. 

He gave a mihtary salute, as he ad- 
vanced, and presented his papers with 
a staid look, and a most courteous 
manner. His passport being pronounced 
en regie by the oflficer in charge, he at 
once passed on. Very little further delay 
awaited Christian and Jacob, and they 
also were allowed to pass; with the in- 
junction, however, to proceed at once to 
their herberge, ^^ the Stadt Bremen." 

*' And now, my dear frieods," said Ros- 
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tock, in the tone of sincere friendship, 
" I must part with you for a little while. 
I shall not make my appearance in the 
Deich Strasse to-day, as it is already late, 
and I am not presentable; but I shall 
take up my quarters for the night at 
the " Blue Angel," in this neighbourhood, 
where I am well known. I* shall take 
means to accoutre myself by to-morrow, 
so as to be able to enter again into — ^you 
will not mistake my meaning — genteel 
society. After to-morrow, I expect to see 
both of you in the Deich Strasse ; where 
Herr Karl Eostock will give you due 
welcome. Fare you well I" 

And so he left them. With his de- 
parture there fell upon them a sense of 
loneliness which they had not experienced 
since they had left Leipsic. Not even 
the companionship of Christian could 
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take away this feeling from the heart of 
Jacob, strengthened as it was by the 
consciousness of his new position in an 
unknown city, among strangers. To 
Christian himself, the uncertainty of what 
might await him in his old home, and 
the possible annihilation of all the hopes 
he cherished most on earth, presented 
only so many causes of depression and 
discouragement. Added to this, they 
were exceedingly weary from travel. 
The entrance upon an enterprise, the 
success of which shines in the far distance, 
is made with gaiety and vigour; but 
when a few hours, or a few more steps 
in advance, will decide the question of 
success or failure, the eager spirit is 
o\ertaken at the climax of its fate by 
sadness and even despondency. 

Christian led the way, and Jacob 
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followed in silence. Their destination 
lay at the other end of the city, through 
tortuous streets, over bridges, and along 
quays. To Jacob the way appeared 
strange and perplexing in the extreme. 
Suddenly he uttered a loud cry which 
brought Christian to his side in an instant. 
" What is it, Jacob ; are you hurt ?'* 
'* Lieber himmel !" exclaimed Jacob. 
'' Look 1 there's Botzen 1'' 

He dashed across the road in the 
direction of the tall, lank, stooping figure 
of their late travelling companion, which, 
surely enough, was proceeding with slow 
paces along the opposite side of the street 
some distance in advance. Christian, with- 
out a word, started in pursuit. Whether 
the ery fi:om Jacob, at the recognition 
of the tramping brewer, or the rush of 
footsteps at his heels, as the two friends 
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dashed on behind him, aroused him to 
the consciousness of his danger, certain 
it is that Botzen glanced round in time 
to see that he was pursued. 

With an alacrity which contrasted 
strangely with his previously slow pace, 
he darted on for a short distance, 
and then turned suddenly down one of 
the narrow streets which abound in 
parts of Hamburg. The two young 
men followed in hot haste, forgetful of 
all their previous fatigue. For some 
time they kept the fugitive in view, 
who, with a curious, slouching motion, 
although apparently making little pro- 
gress, kept far on ahead. Once or twice 
Jacob raised a cry of " Stop thief!" but ifc 
attracted little attention in a place where, 
in fact, there were few people to hear 
it ; and he began to feel with despair 
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that the long, scrambling figure of the 
brewer was evidently gaining upon him. 
Then he urged Christian on, who shot a- 
head, and seemed destined to run the tramp . 
down sooner or later, at whatever cost. 

Panting after them, Jacob ran on, and 
saw that Botzen once more turned a 
corner, and disappeared. Immediately 
afterwards Christian turned also, as it ap- 
peared, on the very heels of the fiigitive. 

" Another eflFort," thought Jacob, " and 
we shall be upon him ;" when, to his dis- 
may, he met Christian returning up the 
lane, into which he had but just penetrated, 
with a blank look and lagging footsteps. 

" We have lost him 1" gasped Chris- 
tian. " I have taken the wrong turning 
— ^there is no thoroughfare." 

The two Mends stood for a moment in the 
middle of the road in the bitterest chagrin. 
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" Come, Jacob," cried Christian, at 
length, " let us not be cast down. One 
thing is certain : Botzen is in Hamburg. 
For anything we know, the * Stadt Bre- 
men* may be his herberge as well as ours. 
To direct our footsteps thither may be 
the ^ surest way of falling upon him. 
Come !" 

And so, by many intricate paths, they 
taade their way to that redoubtable hos- 
telry. If they should not find within its 
dingy chambers the object of their search, 
they would there obtain, at least, re- 
freshment and rest. And in due course 
of time and circumstances, they spent 
beneath the inodorous roof of the ' Stadt 
Bremen,' their first night in Hamburg. 



CHAPTER V. 



DEICH STEASSE. 



The Deich Strasse of Hamburg in the 
year 1842, was perhaps nofc more un- 
savoury than the majority of streets in 
that not remarkably sweet city. It is 
true there was a broad canal, the Deicli 
in fact, running in the rear of the houses 
on one side, to which led numerous 
ways from the streets itself, and water 
taken in its simple, unsophisticated sense, 
implies purity. But the water in the 
Deich was not simple, unsophisticated 
water; in ordinary times, it was for the 
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most part, of a dense, slimy character; 
slow of motion, opaque in colour, and 
redolent of other odours than properly 
belong to a stream in a state of nature. 
The Deich led from the Inner Haven to 
the church of St. Nicolas, and by a bend 
round Neue Burg, to the Kathhaus. It 
had its ebb and flow with the tide of the 
river, with which it was in direct com- 
munication, and helped to feed numei;pus 
other water ways which intersected this 
part of the city. It was spanned at its 
entrance by the Hohe Briicke, the High 
Bridge, and further up, at the bend, by 
two other bridges, known respectively as 
the Holz and Eeimer's Bridge. The 
High Bridge was not so called without 
reason, as it rose much above the level 
of the ordinary road, and was, no doubt, 
thus constructed to admit of the traflfic 
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which at all available hours beat the 
sluggish waters of the Deich into a frenzy 
of white froth. 

In truth, if the Deich was dirty it was 
not lazy also ; and if it was not sweet, it 
was rich and prosperous in the burdens 
it daily bore. Whole fleets of long, 
pointed barges passed under its High 
Bridge in the course of the year, bearing 
such burdens as merchants love; packed 
in squat ugly barrels, or in tall, narrow, 
trim casks ; in boxes grinning with hiero- 
glyphics, or in bales squabby and plethoric, 
with great tufts at the comers. The fat 
of the land — the fat of many lands — flowed 
in and out ; " oil and wine, milk and 
honey ;" but for the most part, and to 
ordinary comprehension, unctuous to the 
touch, and abominable to taste and smell. 
Good, sound wines, in casks and pun- 
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cheons, from France, from Southern Ger- 
many, and other wine bearing countries, 
were there in abundance. We will say- 
nothing about the milk, for although 
Holstein sent the produce of her luscious 
dairies to Hamburg, it only found a store- 
house in the Deich Strasse in the shape 
of cheese. Oil was there, foreign and 
native, and honey was there; and not 
improbably the wine of honey-mead, was 
there also ; although it was not accepted 
as a drink by the Hamburgers, who found 
a more palatable stimulant in rum-punch. 
But the Deich reeked with turpentine, 
with pitch, vitriol, resin and whale-oil; 
and here and there a taint of alcohol in 
the shape of spirits-of-wine. 

With such stores, were the huge ware- 
houses filled which [sprang, as it were, 
from the muddy waters of the Deich. Tall, 
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square edifices with deep gable roofs 
they were, all with double windows looking 
out upon the canal; some with broad, 
folding doors^ having cranes above, which 
told at once the purpose for which the 
doors were made. Some of the houses 
rose sheer fi'om the water, and these 
were entirely devoted to warehousing. 
Others had courts and open spaces which 
divided them from the Deich ; and from 
the back entrances of many of them 
were short flights of white stone steps, 
which ran to within a few feet of the 
canal when the tide was high, and were 
half submerged at times of great flood. 
These last houses were occupied as resi- 
dences, as well as affording store-room 
for goods. In their neat, clean appear- 
ance, their window hangings, and the 
flowers which ornamented the sills, they 
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gave evidences of the wealth and taste 
of their occupants. 

From the Deich itself there ran several 
narrow outlets between the houses into 
the Deich Strasse. Through these passa- 
ges the goods brought by the canal-barges 
were transported on low-wheeled trucks 
to the houses on the other side, which 
consisted, equally with the row on the 
Deich bank, of store-rooms intermixed 
with dwelling houses. Indeed, there was 
more of warehouse than residence on 
both sides of the street. This carrying 
of stores from the Deich to the ware- 
houses, and general shifting of material, 
was eflTected, strange to say, not by 
horses, but by men, called Quartiers 
Leute. They were a privileged class, 
who by force of ancient charter, or of 
usage, were entitled to make of them- 
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selves beasts of burden, to the utter ex- 
clusion of the equine race. And this 
they did with great boasting of their 
liberties and rights. Deich Strasse, then, 
was a busy place; a bustling, splashing, 
driving, shouting, thriving place. On 
its water-way there was a rattling of 
cordage, a booming of timbers, a grating 
of iron against iron, a groaning of wood 
against wood or stone. There was a creak- 
ing of cranes swinging in the air; a 
clanking of chains upon so much of its 
phore ledges as were of stone, and a 
splashing of oars, and cables, and of 
planks, floating loose upon its dull, thick 
waves. In the courts and passages, and 
the pebble-paved road which made up its 
land-way, was a ratthng of low, four- 
wheeled trucks, drawn by the Quartiers 
Leute. These were men in short jackets, 
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leathern aprons, and close fitting caps. 
There was a bawling and hallooing of strong 
voices ; and again the creaking and groan- 
ing of cranes and winces, as bale, or 
cask, or iron bound case, went swing- 
ing alofb in the air. 

Deich Strasse boasted of several hotels 
of some importance, and the houses in 
general were of a stately, semi-palatial 
character. A flight of stone steps led up 
to the principle entrance of each, and a 
shorter flight, of less pretensions, conduct- 
ing to the basement story. Where the 
houses were not wholly occupied as ware- 
rooms, with the reservation perhaps of an 
apartment or two as oflBces, they were let 
out in flats, being far too expensive to 
serve as residences merely for the class of 
people who were content, or whom cir- 
cumstances constrained, to live in that 
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now thoroughly business part of the city. 
Still he was a person of some consequence 
who lived on a first floor in the Deich 
Strasse; and the aggregate rent of one 
of the houses amounted to a decent for- 
tune. 

There was no better house in the whole 
street than that of which Herr Moritz 
Urlacher was a respected tenant; none 
which bore, through all times and 
weathers, such an appearance of pains- 
taking and taste. Its steps were ever of 
the whitest, its fore- ways of the trimmest 
and neatest, its curtains and jalousies, 
and few brass embellishments, of the 
cleanest and brightest. There was evi- 
dently a presiding genius of cleanliness 
and order under that roof, whose com- 
mands were impUcitly and reverently 
obeyed. It was no harsh, ponderous 
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hand which directed the arrangements, so 
pleasing and comforting to the sight and 
touch. It was a gentle, kindly influence, 
which, inexorable as it was, made itself 
felt in a harmonious blending of shapes 
and colours ; which smoothed down irre- 
gularities, brought out unobtrusive beauties 
to the eye, and sprinkled the whole with 
flowers. Yes ! flowers down by the 
Deich ! Close by its muddy, frothy waters, 
among its stores of unsavoury merchan- 
dise, and the din and clank of its purely 
utilitarian labours, some tender hand 
scattered flowers and perfume. A tender 
hand made its dingy shapes, its discordant 
sounds, its pungent odours not merely 
endurable, but gay and spirited, and 
almost fragrant, by the simple blending 
with them of the green leaves, the bright 
colours, the delicate scents of the most 
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beautiful of God's gifts to man on 
earth. 

One might easily guess that it was 
not the hand of the severe, almost mo- 
rose Moritz Urlacher, which had wrought 
this magic in and around his sombre 
lodgings. No hand of man, indeed, could 
have given that winning effect to agents 
so simple. A woman only could have 
worked the charm ; a pure, simple-minded, 
earnest-hearted woman. A woman, con- 
tented with the sphere in which she was 
placed, but ever striving to make it 
happier and better. One accepting the 
world as she found it, upon the unspoken 
but acknowledged injunction, to spare no 
thought or labour in its improvement. 
A woman, joyous in simple, innocent 
pleasures, and depressed by few cares, 
because the labours of life did not come 
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to her 'mid fretting and moaning, as 
things to be hated and avoided, but as 
duties to be fulfilled, and out of the ful- 
filment of which would grow much joy 
and comfort. Yes I beneath the hand of 
such a woman did the house in which 
lived Moritz Urlacher — insalubrious, 
heavy, and ill-placed as it was — ^put on 
a bright, cheerful look, and blossom like 
a garden. That woman was Amalie — 
Amalie Lindencrone — the daughter of the 
death-stricken workman, the beloved of 
Christian, and the adopted child of him 
whose chief hand-maid and crown of joy 
she was. 

We, who have business in the house, 
may be permitted to enter its doors. We 
trip up the flight of stone steps, white 
as snow, to the main entrance, and bending 
downwards the bright, brass lever, which 
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there does duty as a handle, give our- 
selves admission at once. The cling- 
clang of a bell we have set in motion 
by our entrance, resounds through the 
lofty, stone-paved hall in which we stand. 
Obedient to its summons, there issues 
presently from a chamber at the back, 
the neatest, demurest servant-maid that 
ever was seen out of a Dutch picture. 
She wears a plain, close-fitting white 
cap, which just shows how neatly parted 
is her hair; a dark brown boddice, and 
straight dress — there was no crinoline in 
1842 — and a dazzling white apron. 

This is not Amalie ; only her house- 
maid; and under her directions we as- 
cend the rather dark, oaken staircase, with 
its heavy balustrade, abutting in a self- 
asserting way into the hall, which leads 
up to the first floor, occupied by Herr 
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Urlacher, In the corners of the landing, 
almost as spacious as the hall below, 
are heavy, dark cabinets, and other pieces 
of furniture of a similar kind, which sug- 
gest the ware-room rather than the resi- 
dence. Upon entering the spacious apart- 
ment in the front of the house, and, 
therefore, overlooking Deich Strasse, we 
find it to be a store-house, so to 
speak, of elaborate works of art in 
choice woods, inlaid with ivory and 
brass, mother-of-pearl, amber, and valu- 
able stones. 

Here are massive buffets made of 
woods of the finest grain, and elaborately 
carved ; there, rare cabinets of Dutch 
lacker- work, curiously inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, which in the shape of battle- 
pieces and flying birds, of ships and 
ripphng waters, glitter with a fantastic 
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lustre on the black, bumislied surface. 
Other pieces of furniture, again, there 
are which shine as if powdered with 
gold dust, and which are heavy in mas- 
sive gilt cornices, escutcheons, and hinge- 
plates. Here, too, are caskets from Nu- 
remburg, light and graceful; buhl-work 
tables and china from Dresden — the last 
simply to complete the effect ; and pon- 
derous winged book-cases, in oak, and in 
mahogany. This is, in fact, Herr Urlacher's 
show-room ; and these various pieces of 
furniture are placed in something like 
order; the tables and lighter works in 
the centre, and the heavier cabinets and 
side-boards against the wall, so that the 
spacious apartment, although full, has 
not the appearance of being crowded. 
And as its solidly inlaid floor of par- 
quetterie is kept carefully polished, and 
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tKe whole collection preserved in the best 
order, the effect is rather that of an over- 
stocked parlour than of a pubUc show- 
room. 



CHAPTER VI. 



AMALIB. 



In the accumulation of articles of the 
highest taste and value of their kind, Herr 
Urlacher was in part consulting his com- 
mercial progress, and in part his own 
love for the beautiful in the art . in 
which he, as a young man, had only- 
exercised his ability to a limited extent. 
In truth, the Herr Urlacher, master- 
builder and cabinet-maker, of the 
days when Christian ceased to be his 
apprentice, and departed on his forced 
wandering, and he of the days of which 
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we write, were widely different men. 

From the ruder and less remunerative 

labour of the skilled carpenter and 

cabinet-maker, through a natural taste 

and feeling for his art, he had rapidly 

risen to be an acknowledged connoisseur 

in cabinet work of the most costly and 

artistic kind. His taste was consulted, 

his judgment accepted, in regard to 

matters of the most elaborate description. 

From the completion, by his own hand, of 

several pieces of exquisite workmanship, 

and their acceptance as true works of art, 

he had begun the collection of the best 

efforts of others. So well had he succeeded 

in his choice of both modern and mediaBval 

productions, that his show-room presented 

some of the most beautiful and curious, 

as well as the most expensive, specimens 

of cabinet-work in the city. 
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The ricli merchants of Hamburg, with 
their wives, delighted to saunter among the 
master-pieces of furniture to be found 
in Herr Urlacher's well-stocked rooms; 
and although he was no spruce shopman 
who pressed his goods upon his visitors ; 
although he received them rather as an 
independent proprietor would receive 
some accidental guests in the exercise of 
simple hospitality; he found ready pur- 
chasers for his most costly commodities. 
Reserved and cold in his manner, he was 
still a true gentleman ; and in the pride 
of independence, maintained his position 
so well, that to have bought a cabinet, 
or a work-table at Herr Moritz Urlacher's, 
came to be regarded as an honour as 
well as a gain. Thus he was already 
growing rich, not only in money, but 
infinitely more in goods of a rare and 
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costly kind, and was acknowledged on 
'Change as a wealthy citizen. 

Nor had Urlacher, the master, quite 
severed his connection with the workman. 
He was too noble of heart to be mean in 
mind ; and although he no longer laboured 
with his own hand, he superintended 
the labour of others in the special branch 
he had adopted. Moreover, he held with 
them even a more technical intercourse, 
in the purchase from abroad, and retail 
among his towns-people, of the finest 
specimens of veneers, and of rare woods in 
the block; a species of material so 
precious that it was sold almost by the 
inch, and for its own weight in silver. 
Thus had Herr TJrlacher prospered. If 
his habits and manners were cold and 
saturnine, sometimes even repulsive, 
those who knew him best regarded him 
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with a feeling akin to love ; and even the 
casual stranger felt bound perforce to 
approach him with respect. 

But there was one being who looked up 
to him with entire devotion. It was 
Amalie. And this, not simply from the 
impulse of gratitude, for in her young 
mind the recollection of her father's 
death, and of her own adoption into 
the house of his master, were but faint 
images. But she, of all others, had 
learned to know the pure tenderness of 
his heart, hidden from the world by the 
roughness of his exterior. At first out 
of pity for that desolation within — 
without wife or children, he seemed to 
stand alone in the world — and then out 
of love and reverence for the noble, un- 
selfish qualities which her position toward 
him enabled her to see and appreciate, 

a 2 
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she had come to regard him with a full- 
ness of affection, which seemed bounded 
only by her strength and her Ufe. His 
thoughts were anticipated; his slightest 
wish was a command. He, in response 
to the impulsive tenderness of her de- 
votion, cast aside the reserve which, like 
a husk, kept him unapproachable by 
others, and was to her the simple, un- 
affected, deeply-loving nature God had 
made him. Never were real father and 
daughter more justly, more truly, more 
tenderly allied. 

AmaKe's place was not in the fore- 
chamber among the massive and gorgeous 
cabinets and buffets. It is true, that 
in the absence of the master of the 
house, she would sometimes be found 
stepping among the beautiful furniture 
in a staid, business way, in advance of 
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some eager party of visitors. But this 
was a rare accident. Herr Urlacher 
was seldom absent when customers were 
likely to call. Although he never said 
so much, nor otherwise let it be known, 
he was jealous of her presence among 
strangers, and watched over her with 
ceaseless, anxious care. 

AmaHe's real domain was in the part 
of the house overlooking the Deich. And, 
really, when the tide was up, and the 
Deich was thronged with its pointed 
craft, gay in the bright colours which 
the mariners most affected ; when the 
little space between the house and the 
water, which was arranged as a garden, 
was verdant with leaves, if not glittering 
with flowers; when there waved the 
foliage of trees on the opposite bank, 
and in the distance shone a grassy. 
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bleaching-ground, dotted with pure wliite 
linen, many a less pleasant prospect might 
be found than that which met the eye from 
the back windows of Hejr Urlacher's house. 
Within the mansion all was order, 
comfort, and even, in one apartment at 
least, refined luxury. This chamber was 
what, in good-housewife phrase, might 
be styled the parlour, or best sitting-room. 
Therein, in addition to the ordinary solid, 
good fiimiture which befitted the place, 
were collected some lighter and more 
delicate production of foreign lands, or 
of South Germany. Toilet tables, dress- 
ing-cases and mirrors were there from 
Paris, from Venice, and from Vienna. 
These chaste ornaments gave a lightness 
and a grace to the room, which made it 
elegant without taking away from its 
comfort. Here Amalie moved, not, in 
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common parlance, like a queen, for there 
was nothing imperious in her but her 
dignity ; nor like a goddess, for she was too 
human for that ; but like a noble, gentle, 
loveable woman, who by her very presence 
make all things about her bright and happy. 
Amalie was beautiful ; even the gossips 
of Deich Strasse were agreed upon that 
point, and they were not easily pleased. 
More especially were they difficult to 
please in this case, • for Amalie visited 
her neighbours but little, and seldom 
received company at home. Not that 
she was shy, or haughty, or uncompanion- 
able. She had always a cheerful word, and 
a smile for those she knew, and such of her 
neighbours as attended St. Nicolas Church 
never failed to meet Amalie there every 
Sunday morning. Nor would she disdain a 
chat, with young or old, on her way home. 
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But for all that, it must be confessed, 
that the house of Heir XJrlacher was 
something of a castle, to gain admittance 
to which there was needed a good blast 
of the horn which hung at its closed 
portal. Moritz Urlacher was no social 
host, and seldom a guest at any man's 
table. Yet not even the gossips disputed 
Amalie's beauty. And she was very 
beautifiil. Not of the ordinary North 
German type : large features, square 
face and high cheek bones, though even 
that may be handsome ; but with an 
oval face, dehcately rounded cheeks, a 
straight nose, only slightly es^panded at 
the nostrils, and eyebrows arched and well- 
defined. Her forehead was rather narrow, 
but high, only shaded by her rich chest- 
nut hair, which swept back over her 
white, deUcate ears, and hung in rich 
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masses behind. Then her mouth was a 
model ; small, but full and ripe in colour ; 
her chin well marked, rounded and 
rather prominent. AmaHe was above the 
middle height, and of a stately but emi- 
nently graceful figure ; rather slender than 
Ml in outline, with a rounded white neck, 
which some might have thought too long ; 
but it was not. In her carriage she was 
easy and upright as a dart, with a firm 
and springy, but not a quick step. Indeed, 
her appearance and manner had in it a 
character of deliberation which made it 
more impressive ; and as her dress was of 
the simplest fashion, and rather sad in 
colour, it helped to deepen that effect. 

But how poor and faint is all verbal 
description of that which the eye alone 
can compass, and the kindred spirit alone 
conceive ! The minutest details of height. 
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form, colour, fail to convey anything be- 
yond a vague idea of even the simplest 
object. How then can one hope to paint 
the beauty of Amalie in words ? If it were 
possible minutely to describe eye, lip, 
cheek, form, the whole would only make 
up the outline of an automaton ; would not 
reveal one flash of the spirit, one glance 
of the expression, more beautiful than all, 
which vivified the features. 

It may sound old-fashioned and childish 
to say that the chief lustre of Amalie's 
beauty lay in her goodness, it is so very 
old a discovery; yet it is the pure and 
simple truth, and never will be old in fact. 
If Amalie had been full of evil passions, 
she might still have been handsome, but 
being innocent, virtuous, generous, and 
amiable — ^in one old English word, good — 
she was beautiful I 



CHAPTER VIL 

A STRANGE VISITOR. 

It was in the dusk of the evening, 
as Amalie sat in the recess formed by 
the projecting window which overlooked 
the Deich, that her maid, Trinen, after 
a prehminary tap, came tripping into the 
room to announce a visitor. 

" With your permission, Fraulein Ama- 
Ke," said Trinen, with a dip which might 
be taken for a curtsey, " a man wishes to 
speak with you." 

" A man, Trinen ?" inquired Amalie. 

" Yes, Fraulein ; a man." 
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" Not a gentleman ?" 

"Oh, no! Fraulein Amalie," replied 
Trinen, with a cold shiver ; " only a 
man. A tall, dirty man with a stick. I 
think he comes off the road." 

" Did he ask for me, or the Herr ?" pur- 
sued Amalie, laying down her knitting. 

"For you, Fraulein Amalie; he said 
he wished to see you, and no one 
else." 

" I will speak with him in the hall," 
said Amalie, quietly, as she proceeded to- 
wards the door. 

On reaching the landing, she saw, 
with a momentary start of alarm, a tall, 
slouching figure peering into the front 
room through the open door, the handle 
of which he held in his hand. 

" Nice things they are," said the man, 
with a half leer at Trinen. 
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The maid uttered a little scream upon 
seeing him on the first floor-landing, 
whom she had left in the hall. He did 
not close the door, although it appeared 
more. than probable that he had himself 
opened it, but turned towards Amalie, 
and in the most obsequious tone and 
manner begged to speak with her alone. 

"What brought you upstairs?" de- 
manded Amalie, firmly. 

** Gracious and much to be honoured 
Fraulein," replied the intruder, in an 
uncouth way, which npt all his assur- 
ance, and the high flown language he 
used, could render natural or easy, "I 
understood the little maid to say I should 
find you on the first floor." 

" Dear heaven I" ejaculated Trinen, 
with another little scream. " To say 
so false a thing !" 
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"I will speak with you in the hall," 
said Amalie, in a grave voice, pointing 
with one hand down the stairs. There 
was something in the tone and manner 
of the handsome lady before him which 
was not to be gainsaid. With a forced 
attempt to be amused at her deci- 
sion, the unwelcome visitor grinningly re- 
phed: 

"As you please, most high and well^ 
born Fraulein." 

Then, with bent head, and shuflBling 
feet, he began to descend the stairs. 
Amalie followed him at some little dis- 
tance, and motioned with her hand to 
Trinen to stay where she was. 

Arrived on the stone pavement below, 
the man turned towards her, and leant 
on his stick as if overcome by weari- 
ness. 
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" Most beautiful young lady I" exclaim- 
ed he, with something between a groan 
and a sigh. "High and well-born! If 
you only knew how far I have walked 
to-day !" 

" Whence come you ?" demanded Ama- 
lie, abruptly. 

" From beyond Boitzenburg, most gra-^ 
cious Fraulein — high and well-born !" was 
the reply. 

« On foot ?" 

" On foot, since last night, gracious 
Fraulein." 

" What is your business with me ?" 

The man peered round into every cor- 
ner of the hall, as if what he had to 
say was too precious to be committed 
to stray listeners. Assured of their being 
completely alone, he made a step forward, 
and bent his already stooping shoulders 
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towards her to whisper something into 
her ear. Amalie, by a simple gesture 
of her hand, warned him back, and he 
stood leaning on his stick, stooping to- 
wards her. 

" You don't, dear young lady," he said, 
** happen to know a young man named 
Jacob ?" 

"Jacob? Jacob what?" 

" Ah, that's it ! You don't catch me ! 
I don't deal in sirnames. I mean Jacob," 
with a diabolical grin. Amalie turned 
towards the stairs with the evident inten- 
tion of leaving him, but he at once 
assumed a piteous, whining tone of voice, 
and exclaimed : 

" Listen to me, dear young lady. I'm a 
poor man; hungry and foot-sore. Per- 
haps it's not Jacob. Listen to me, oh, 
most beautiful Fraulein 1" 
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** Be quick," ansv^ered Amalie, quietly, 
" or I will call the watch." 

"Yes, I will be quick. Perhaps it is 
not Jacob. Jacob of Leipsic, I mean ; you 
don't know him ?" 

Amalie mounted one stair. 

" No, no, it's not him ; I see that. 
What made me think it was him ? I'm a 
poor man, and a stranger in this city; 
sick, weary, and hungry. I slept in a 
barn beyond Boitzenburg last night, and 
have walked all the weary way alone. 
He told me of this place, and so I came 
here. But I suppose it was not Jacob — of 
course it wasn't, though ; you don't know 
him. Perhaps it was Christian — Christian 
of Wansbeck?" 

AmaUe turned upon the stair to listen. 

*^ I'm not come to beg," said the man 
in a ton^ of remonstrance, to whom oven 
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her slight action was an encouragement. 
" I'm come because Fm sent. At any 
rate I was asked to come ; and of course 
I'm not such an iU-mannered boor as 
not to do a good turn when it Ues in my 
way. 

" Who sent you ?" demanded AmaUe. 

" Well, it was one of those two I men- 
tioned; I don't know his name rightly. 
If it was not Jacob, it was Christian, I 
suppose. Whoever it was, he was a real 
gentleman, and a handsome gentleman, 
too." 

" He sent you here ?" inquired Amalie, 
whose calmness was not quite proof against 
her evident curiosity. " To whom ?" 

" He said to me," replied the man, 
setthng himself on his stick, as he saw the 
advantage he had gained. * You're going 
to Hamburg?' That was at Ascheburg 
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where he was staying at a grand hotel. 
' I am/ I answered, * much at your service/ 
*You will go/ said he, Ho the Deich 
Strasse ; you will seek out the much to be 
respected Herr Urlacher who Uves therein ; 
you will enquire for the Fraulein Anaalie, 
high and well born, and wonderftdly 
beautifiil !' " 

Amalie gave a gesture of impatience at 
this repeated use of magniloquent hyper- 
bole, not uncommon in German corres- 
pondence. 

" * Whom you will find at the house of 

Herr Urlacher,' " continued the tramp, 
without noticing her action. * And you 
will give into her hands, and into no others, 
this ring.' " 

" A ring ?" exclaimed Amalie, quite off 
her guard. 

" This ring," pursued the man, holding 

H 2 
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a small ring with a single turquoise to- 
wards her, between his fore-finger and 
thumb. *For which/ he added, *that 
beautiful Fraulein will no doubt make you 
a suitable reward.' " 

" A ring — for me 1" half- whispered 
Amalie to herself, " fi*om — " 

" Christian," interposed the tramp. 

"From Christian!" murmured Ama- 
lie, forgetful of all but the unlooked- 
for gift. "Was there no message— no 
word ?" 

" Yes," replied the man, with the utmost 
gravity. "*Tell her,' said he, *this is a 
remembrance of what was, and a token 
of what will be.' Not a word more or 
less. * Except,' said he, * if you do your 
errand properly, I have no doubt that 
wonderfiilly beautiful Fraulein will give 
you a suitable reward.' " 
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" Where was this ?" breathlessly in- 
quired Amalie. 

" At Ascheburg — this very day," re- 
plied the tramp, extending the ring to- 
wards her, but holding it firmly in his 
fingers. 

" Was he well r 

" As strong as a lion ; and as handsome — 
ah ! you don't know how handsome he 
looked!" 

Amalie drew hurriedly fi'om her bosom 
a silk, embroidered purse ; took from it a 
small coin — it was a golden Dutch ducat — 
and held it towards him. 

" Give me the ring," she said. " Take 
this for yourself — now go 1" 

With' wonderful celerity thl3 tramp 
made the exchange ; inspected the money 
for an instant with curiosity and admira- 
tion, and the next moment was at the door. 
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" Never fear me ; I am off like a shot. 
I recommend myself to you, high and well- 
born Fraulein." With a scrape, and a 
shuffle on the stone pavement, he was 
gone. 

No less quickly did Botzen — for it was 
he — ^make his way down the stone steps 
into the street, and along the pebble- 
paved road; chuckling as he went, and 
holding congratulatory discourse with 
himself, somewhat in this wise : 

" Not such a bad dodge after all, though 
I was afraid of it once. Nothing Uke 
pluck; some people call it impudence; I 
call it courage. And if pluck won't do, 
and you've got to deal with a woman, 
then down upon your marrowbones, and 
make a long face, and tell a dismal story. 
That touches 'em. They're all more or 
less soft, are the women. Some people. 
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now, would have said I was a fool to go 
into the lion's den that way. Ah ! I know 
better. What did she know about my 
having found the ring in another man's 
boots ? To-morrow might be too late. 
Now's the time ; and strike quick and hot, 
if you mean to win. I shouldn't wonder 
now if I hav'n't made two friends, where 
I had two enemies ; and earned a Dutch 
ducat into the bargain. She wouldn't 
hurt me on account of her sweetheart; 
and as for Christian, he'll be pleased 
enough to find his friend's ring upon his 
darling's finger. I know all about it. I 
heard him and Rostock at their jaw, when 
they didn't see me. And as for Jacob, 
he's such a good-natured fool, that if ever 
I fell in with him, a soft word or two 
would smooth his goose's feathers, and 
bring the tears into his eyes. Let's see 
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now, Fred, how you stand. As for the 
money, you've got all that's left of it 
in your sack; that will tell no tales. 
Then there's the boots — sold 'em on the 
road for two dollars — dirt cheap too ; so 
they won't tread on your corns. Then you 
see, there was only the ring left. Now, you 
couldn't sell that to any fellow you met ; 
and no servant girl could bring out the 
cash, if she cried her eyes out for it. Be- 
sides, there was no time. Then suppose 
you'd taken it to some thief of a jeweller ? 
Well, perhaps he would have called the 
guard, and given you into custody for 
stealing it; or perhaps he would have 
threatened you, then offered you such a 
price as would be next door to a robbery. 
No, no ! you've done the best thing, and 
have turned a very pretty penny." 

And Amalie? Who shall tell her 
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thoughts ! She sat that night in her 
bed-room, trying that simple ring 
upon each finger of her hands; turning 
it round and round, and regarding it in 
every phase of light and shade. One 
might guess, from the flush on her cheek, 
and the bright gleaming of her eyes, that 
happy remembrances of other days long 
past, or sunny hopes of days to come, 
lighted up her inmost soul. Who that 
was so young and beautiful as she, could 
have remembered, or hoped less I But 
Amalie, ah ! why that heavy cloud upon 
your brow ? Why that lovely head buried 
in your hands ? Oh ! Amahe, why, oh ! 
why, those tears ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WATSON, WILSON, AND JACKSON. 

On the morning after their arrival in 
Hamburg, Christian and his companion, 
Jacob, refreshed, after their great fatigue, 
by sleep — although taken between the 
hard, suspicious squabs of the Stadt 
Bremen — made their way, by as direct a 
route as the meandering streets would 
allow them, to the Shaar Markt. Chris- 
tian had double work on hand; to gain 
employment for Jacob ; and by renewing 
his acquaintance with his old friend 
Anacharsis Blitz, to obtain all possible 
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information concerning the Urlacher 
family. With all the sincerity of his 
fiiendship for Jacob, the latter motive 
was the predominant one. 

He found the worthy citizen, Anacharsis, 
airing himself before his own door in the 
morning sunshine, after a comfortable 
breakfast. His fair round form* and 
chubby checks looked the rounder and 
the chubbier in the bright light. With 
his faded, black velvet cap on his head ; 
his hands in the pockets of his loose 
jacket ; his knee-breeches rather full below, 
his ribbed stockings, and his strong slabs 
of feet, set wide apart, in the well pohshed 
shoes ; he looked the epitome of joUiness 
and comfort. 

" Good morning, Herr Blitz," said 
Christian, as he approached him with a 
respectful salute. Anacharsis lifted his 
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velvet cap in an instant, and made a 
leg. 

" Your most obedient," said he, with a 
broad but incredulous smile on his face. 
" But I have not the hon — ^Mercy ! what — 
eh — ^no — why it can't be! Not Chris- 
tian?" 

" Yes, I am Christian — if you have not 
quite forgotten me." 

" Forgotten you, my dear boy !" shouted 
Blitz, " never !" And he flung his arms 
round his neck, and kissed him loudly 
on each cheek. This hearty welcome 
quite reassured Christian against the few 
doubts he had entertained as to his re- 
ception ; and Jacob, on being introduced, 
was as cordially received by the cheery 
Anacharsis. 

"You took me quite by surprise, 
you rogue," exclaimed Blitz, quite 
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breathless with his demonstrations of 
welcome. " Come in ; both of you. 
Of course you've had no breakfast 

yet?'' 

The two young men followed in the 
footsteps of their new host. DecUning 
for the present the pressing invitation of 
the good man to partake of refreshment, 
Christian endeavoured to lead the conver- 
sation on the subject which he had most 
immediately at heart, with all due regard 
to the craving of BUtz for details of his 
travels. His anxiety for the success of 
Jacob was at once allayed, as Blitz under- 
took upon the instant, either to find the 
young journeyman in work himself, or to 
obtain it from others. 

" Set your mind at rest upon that score, 
friend Jacob," said Anacharsis. " There's 
plenty of work in Hamburg for industrious 
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hands, and we shall soon see what you 
can do." 

At this instant, a shagy head was 
thrust in at the door, without any previous 
announcement. After a short jerk to the 
two visitors in ackowledgment of their 
presence, it — the head — proceeded to throw 
the following query, in uncouth German, 
at Blitz. 

" You havn't seen Jackson, have you ?" 

" Yes, I have," replied Blitz, with the 
utmost suavity. " He went to the factory 
two hours ago." 

" The deuce he did ! Then where's 
Watson?" 

'* Watson ?" cogitated BUtz, " let me 
see ? Oh, I know ; he never came home 
all night." 

" Oh 1" grunted the head, in apparent 
satisfaction. " Thought as much. Worse 
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than me, and I came home with the 
watchman." The head gave another 
short jerk and disappeared. 

"That's one of my lodgers," said 
Anacharsis, with a beaming smile, turning 
again to Christian, as if animated by 
some charming recollection. " There's 
three of them." 

" Foreigners, are they not r" 
"Oh yes! EngUshmen," repUed BUtz, 
in quite a glow. " * True Englishmen,' 
they call themselves. Full of strength, 
and life, and decision." 

" This one seems a little wild," sugges- 
ted Christian, gently. 

"Why, yes," answered Blitz, with a 
little apologetic sigh, " they are a little 
wild. But then they are away from 
home, you see, with no one to take care 
of them ; and being young men, they 
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are easily led away. But they are rather 
wild." 

As he spoke, a heavy, and rather sham- 
bling foot-step was heard in the passage. 
Presently the door was thrust open, and 
another head, rather more shaggy than 
the first, and surmounted by a white 
hat which seemed to have gone wild al- 
together, so ruffled and distraught was 
it, appeared at the opening. 

" Where's Wilson ?" demanded the 
head, with a bewildered stare around, 
and a jerk on seeing strangers there, 
which was so violent that it threatened 
to toss the wild white hat into the middle 
of the room. 

" He's upstairs, Watson," answered 
Blitz, with quite a feminine tenderness 
of tone. " He was just inquiring after 
you." 
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** Thank him for nothing! Why 
did he leave me in the lurch, last 
night ? Where's Jackson ; not in I sup- 
pose ?" 

" Gone to the factory." 

"Humph! just like him. He's got a 
head as hard as a cannon-ball." 

As his own head in particular stiU 
held its place in the opening of the 
doorway, and seemed dangerously pen- 
dant, heavy-weighted as it was by the 
fluflFy white hat, the soft-hearted Anachar- 
sis blandly remarked : 

"Hadn't you better come in, Wat- 
son ?" 

" I don't know but I will," responded 
Watson. The head advanced, and the 
appended body and legs lumbered in, 
not so much, as it seemed, by their 
own powers of motion as by some im- 

VOL. II. I 
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pulse from behind, and the body plunged 
itself at once into a chair, with a heavy 
helpless weight. Now that the whole 
figure was visible, it presented a young 
man of tall, strong frame, attired in what 
were evidently holiday clothes ; but whose 
whole bulk was suffering from the re- 
lapse of energy and strength, unduly ex- 
cited by a drench of strong drink. Wat- 
son, having unceremoniously taken his 
seat, now removed his hat of the ram- 
pant fur, and nodded his shaggy head, 
with a blunt " Servant, gentlemen," to 
the two visitors. 

His cheeks were sallow, his lips dry 
and furred, his eyes watery and wan- 
dering; yet it was not diflBcult to per- 
ceive that Watson, when served up plain 
and simple, in contradistinction to his 
present overdone state, was a fine, well- 
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built, well-looking young man. Nor was 
Watson quite unconscious of a certain 
something equivocal in his appearance 
and movements. He did not feel quite 
sure of a proper command over his eyes 
and limbs ; for, in spite of a general 
assumption of mingled audacity and in- 
diflFerence, he was evidently embarrassed 
to know what to do with his hands and 
feet, and could not bring his eyes to 
bear for a second together upon the face 
of any one in company. For lack of 
a better object of inspection, or for one 
which would not return his gaze, he 
seemed especially interested in the con- 
dition of his white hat. 

"Was Jackson with you last night?" 
mildly inquired BUtz. 

"Oh, yes," blurtfed out Watson, re- 
lieved to have a subject upon which he 

I 2 
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could talk. " Me, and Jackson, and Wil- 
son, were together at Fox's, dancing with 
the women, and drinking with the men. 
We had a bit of a souffle there, but no- 
body would fight; and Jackson got us 
away just in time to clear the gate. 
Then we went to Peter Ahren's, and had 
more punch; and some one quarrelled 
with us, or we quarrelled with him — I 
don't rightly remember which; but I 
know I gave somebody a backhander 
that sent him flying among the glasses 
and coffee crockery. There was a hulla- 
baloo, of course, and a calling for the 
guard. I was for fighting the whole 
lot, guard and all; but somehow Jack- 
son got hold of me and Wilson, and 
hustled us out into the street. I sup- 
pose if we had taken it quietly, and 
followed his advice, we should have got 
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home at ofioe. But I know Td a row 
with Jackson, and Wilson and me gave 
him the sUp, and set off back to Peter's. 
Somehow or other we never got there, 
for we met a party of sailors coming 
out of a dance house, and something 
that I said — I don't remember what it 
was — ^brought 'em all upon us. Such a 
shindy you never saw. We had to fight 
them, and no mistake; and we hit out, 
both of us. But, Lord I you see I havn't 
a mark; for not one of 'em knew how 
to use his fists. However, the upshot 
of it was, that I missed Wilson — I sup- 
pose he sneaked away when he found it 
getting too hot — and I got lodged in 
the guard-house." 

" Where they found you a clean board, 
and a billet-pillow for the night?" sug- 
gested Christian. 
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" That's just what they did," grinned 
Watson. " However, they let rae out 
this morning, so I musn't complain. They 
are a good sort." 

"I know" — BUtz supplemented the 
narrative in his own gentle manner — 
" that Jackson came home about mid- 
night, and got to bed as quietly as a 
mouse. I never heard him, but Gretel 
told me so. Wilson was at the door 
about an hour afterwards, and woke me 
and Gretel too with the clatter he made. 
I thought he never would get up to bed, 
for he stopped to talk on every third 
step, and must have hurt his toes very 
much, by the way he kicked the stairs. 
I suppose it was all the fault of the 
punch — it was badly mixed, perhaps." 

'* I don't know about that," said Wat- 
son, who had poised his white hat upon 
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one thumb, and was spinning it round 
upon that pivot with the other hand, " but 
I know I had too much of it. But what's 
a fellow to do in a wretched country 
where there is no beer fit to drink ?" 

"But there's wine, Watson," mildly 
suggested Anacharsis ; " not bad, and not 
expensive." 

"Give you the grumbles!" snorted 
Watson in disdain. " None of your French 
vinegar for me. Then there's your Ham- 
burger wash, as cheap as dirt, and quite 
as nasty; and the Strasburger puddle 
isn't much better." 

" But there's Baierisch beer, my friend," 
added BUtz, cheerily. " Come, that's not 
so bad." 

" It's neither beer nor ale, and tastes 
too much of the cask," grumbled Watson. 
"Put the whole lot together, they're 
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not worth a mug of good Warwickshire 
ale." 

Here the door suddenly opened, and 
the head which had exhibited itself on a 
previous occasion, was again thrust into 
view. Instead of being scared in look, 
and untidy in hair, as at first, it now wore 
a cold look, as if fresh from under the 
pump, its shaggy locks combed into de- 
corum. 

" I thought I heard Watson," it shout- 
ed. "Holloa, there you are 1" This greet- 
ing was responded to by a growl of 
acknowledgment. There immediately 
followed a cross fire of accusations, 
recriminations, and imprecations, which, 
as being of no moment except to those 
actually concerned in them, and of no 
vital consequence even to them, may very 
well be passed over. Each having thus 
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expended his superabundance of ill-temper, 
in the course of which Wilson had made 
his way into the room, and exhibited the 
figure of a middle-sized, squarely built, and 
powerful man, the fire suddenly slack- 
ened. The two companions sat down 
side by side, and in a blunt, boorish way, 
without either one having withdrawn a 
single ill-expression of the other, began to 
arrange their movements for the day. 

"J shan't go down to the works, for 
one," exclaimed Watson, emphatically. 

"You won't catch me there to-day," 
cried Wilson. " Fm not fond enough of 
them for that." 

" Then I'll tell you what we'll do, Wil- 
son. We'll catch Jackson at the dinner- 
hour, and carry him off* on the spree." 

Having arrived at this laudable de- 
terminatioQ, the two sons of Albion, with 
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scant courtesies to their worthy landlord 
and his guests, took their departure. 
Blitz shook his head in a kindly, and even 
affectionate^ manner as they left the 
room, and hoped they would come to no 
harm. 

** And now, my dear old friend," cried 
Christian, " if I am not intruding upon 
your business, or upon your leisure, 
I should like to have just one half 
hour's talk with you about old times and 
people." 

Anacharsis assented with a cordiality 
which was charming. 

"And I," said Jacob, with becoming 
delicacy, "if you will permit me, would 
gladly take a turn round about, and learn 
to know something of the city." 

" Well resolved, Jacob !" cried Chris- 
tian. "Then cross thou to the right 
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hand, on leaving the house ; keep straight 
down Neuerweg, and so to the left on to 
the Vorsetzen. There thou wilt see ships 
such as are not to be bought at Leipsic 
fair. I will join thee in half an hour." 

Jacob followed the course indicated, 
and soon reached the water side. The 
sight of the fiiU haven, with its busy, 
small craft, its heaving swaying ships, 
and the noise of the multifarious and ex- 
citing sounds of a water traflfic, soon 
occupied his delighted attention, so unused 
to such an experience. Presently he was 
conscious of the contiguity of two ac- 
quaintances with whom he had just parted. 
Watson and Wilson stood one on either 
side of him. 

"Will you take a drink?" demanded 
Watson, jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction of a neighbour- 
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ing shop. Jacob gratefully declined. 

" You'd better," said Wilson. 

Jacob still persisted, mingling many 
thanks in his refiisal. Soon he saw the 
two friends disappear down a square gap 
by the street wall ; the last object visible 
being the white hat of Watson, which 
seemed by this time to have gone stark, 
staring mad. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SHADOWS OAST BEFORE. 



Anacharsis Blitz sat with tears in his 
eyes in the sympathizing presence of his 
friend Christian. They had been talking 
of his dead wife. 

" She was an inestimable woman," 
sighed BUtz. 

" She was," echoed Christian ; " full of 
energy and spirit." 

"Yes, and of tenderness, too," half 
sobbed Blitz, who felt these terms, how- 
ever complimentary in themselves, to be a 
side-wind against the fair fame of his de- 
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ceased partner, and to require some quali- 
fication. " She was all tenderness. Of 
course you could not know it, Christian, 
but I did. I never quarrelled with her in 
my life." 

This was true ; but an assertion which 
would have applied with even greater 
truth to any one else, with whom the 
gentle Anacharsis had ever come in 
contact. To all other men, the deceased 
Frau Blitz had been a veritable virago ; 
and to most men's observation she had 
been little less to her husband, Anaqharsis 
himself. Doubtless the good man was 
thoroughly sincere and self-convinced, 
when he asserted her all pervading ten- 
derness. It is one of the happiest 
arrangements of nature, that even the most 
uncompromising among us may appear 
gentle and prepossessing to some others. 
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Perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
that the most acid disposition has its 
strong ingredient of sweetness, to be 
called forth only by some certain sympa- 
thetic power, and at the magic inspiration, 
of some predestined hand. Perhaps Ana- 
charsis had been such a magician to the 
Frau Louise Blitz, deceased. 

Christian had some very distinct recol- 
lections, both of the shrillness of voice, 
and of the heaviness and quickness of hand, 
of the departed lady ; having heard the 
one and felt the other. He could hot 
therefore conscientiously fall in with the 
assertion of unhmited tenderness made 
by the bereaved husband ; but had too 
much respect for him to deny, or even to 
hint a doubt of it. Moreover, he was 
content to believe in virtues hidden from 
the pubUc eye, and known only to the 
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specially organised. Thus he sincerely 
joined in the regrets and sighs of Anachar- 
sis, and added to his audible lamentations 
by the pious wish and perhaps equivocal 
declaration : " May her soul rest in peace ; 
she was a woman missed by all who knew 
her." 

" Amen !" echoed Blitz, fervently. 
" Amen ! That's true, Christian. May 
her soul rest in peace !" 

Upon the subject of the changes which 
had taken place during Christian's absence, 
the good Blitz was garrulous enough. 
Once launched upon that still ocean of 
the past, he sailed on, heedless of time, 
and forgetful even of the hypothetical 
virtues of his dead wife. Christian soon 
learned, that from the date of " the acci- 
dent," for by that name had the infliction 
of the wound upon his forehead come to 
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be known, Herr Urlacher had gradually 
withdrawn himself from an active partici- 
pation in the labours of the workshop. 
From a collector and dealer in choice 
veneers and fine woods, his old master 
had come to gather together rare speci- 
mens of workmanship in the same mate- 
rials, and finally to assume the character 
of a virtuoso and traflEicker in such 
goods. In the prosecution of this not 
only highly profitable, but to him most 
congenial employment, he had been for- 
tunate in obtaining the aid of a certain 
Herr Hugo Ritzenheim, a goldsmith. 

This gentleman was a native of Ham- 
burg, and one who, having spent his 
early years of manhood in foreign capitals ; 
in Vienna, in St. Petersburg, Paris 
and London, in the prosecution of his 
craft, had come at last to claim his master- 
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ship in his native city, and settle quietly 
down among its inhabitants. This pur- 
pose, from his birth and previous position 
in the city, as well as from his talents ; 
it was said, also, from his money — he 
came last from London, and was reported 
to have amassed much EngUsh gold — 
Herr Ritzenheim had been able to carry 
out, and was now one of the most thriving 
of the goldsmith community. Ritzenheim, 
as described by Blitz, was a man of 
extraordinary ability and attainment; 
discoursed fluently in several languages ; 
was an excellent workman ; an artist with 
pencil, brush and modelling stick; and 
in all matters of art, of exquisite taste. 
In this last endowment, he was in 
every respect the superior of Urlacher. 

His natural perceptions of the beautiful 
had been cultivated and refined by the 
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opportunities of foreign residence, and the 
habitual inspection of all the best works 
of painting, sculpture, and artistic elabor- 
ation, in whatever material, to be found 
in the pubUc galleries abroad. Urlacher, 
on the contrary, might almost be said to 
be a home student, having spent his fixed 
years of travel in Berlin. How these 
two men had come together was not 
known, but was not difficult to surmise. 
Hamburg, although for its size a popu- 
lous, and eminently wealthy town, was 
no overgrown capital; and men of con- 
genial habits and tastes, and whose walks 
of life were not wide apart, would almost 
of necessity be thrown together. Al- 
though on many points men utterly 
dissimilar, there was a chord in the 
heart of each which vibrated in unison. 
Perhaps it was no more than a simi- 

K 2 
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larity of taste on one subject, or 
rather an analogy created by education 
in the expression of that taste, which 
formed their bond of union; but there 
was no doubt they were drawn together 
by some very strong ties of mutual 
interest. They were constantly in each 
other's company, and Ritzenheim was a fre- 
quent visitor at Urlacher's house in the 
Deich Strasse. 

Christian's heart beat quicker, and his 
cheek flushed at this point of the narra- 
tive. Was Ritzenheim a young man ? he 
inquired, with affected carelessness. 

Well, he was a man in his prime. A 
man, Blitz should say, of five or six and 
thirty; he might be more. He was not 
a handsome man — exactly ; but he was well- 
looking, of a good presence, and of most 
polished manners. The contrast in this last 
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particular especially; between him and 
his friend Urlacher, was most marked. 
The one low-spoken and insinuating, 
the other abrupt and reserved. 

"But," added Blitz, " for all that— and 
I don't mind telling you. Christian — for 
all that, I don't like the man. Although 
Ritzenheim is doubtless a great help — but 
not without a return in some way, I know 
— to Herr Urlacher, whom of all men I 
respect ; although he is so clever, so af- 
fable, and so well-spoken, I don't like him ; 
and I don't believe I ever shall like him." 

Blitz gave utterance to this opinion 
with all the force it was in his nature to 
to put into words, with an expression 
of countenance which bordered on the 
severe. 

" Then what is it you don't like in 
him?" demanded Christian. 
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" I don't know, my dear boy ; I don't 
know. I can't give it a name. I know 
nothing against him ; but his manner is so 
smooth, so oily, and so insinuating, that I 
am afraid of him." 

" You doubt his sincerity, in short." 

"That's just it. If he were a Kttle 
more like Urlacher — short and sharp — I 
should have faith in what he said. But 
he is so plausible, and so considerate ; he 
seems to ask so little for himself, that — 
In fact — " concluded the' good man, almost 
growing irritable in his inability to find 
words for his thoughts — " In fact, Chris- 
tian, he's too good I If I were to beheve 
him to be as he appears, I must take him 
for an angel ; and as I can't do that, I set 
him down as one of the wicked — or next 
door to it." 

" How did it happen," inquired Chris- 
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tian, to divert Ids friend's attention from 
the subject, "that Herr Urlaclier came 
to leave the house he had occupied so long 
in the Shaar Markt ?" 

"Well, that was partly Ritzenheim's 
doings. To be sure, when Urlacher took 
to trading in old cabinets, and modern 
marqueterie, it was not an unreasonable 
thing to seek more spacious ware-rooms. 
But it was hardly necessary. He could 
have done very well where he was, by 
adding a room or two, which were to be 
had. But no, his Highness, the Duke 
Ritzenheim, must insidiously suggest a 
total alteration ; and Urlacher, under the 
impression, no doubt, that he was follow- 
ing his own will, instead of being led by 
the nose by another, takes an extensive 
floor in the Deich Strasse. That was the 
beginning, but that was not the end. His 
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Highness then moves into Urlacher's late 
apartments, which happen to be admirably 
suited for him as residence and work- 
shops. 

"Then," exclaimed Christian, with 
some bitterness, " our old workshops, 
where I passed my apprenticeship, are 
now in the occupation of this man Rit- 
zenheim ?" 

" Just so," replied Blitz with a gentle 
sigh. " I am sorry to say it ; and your 
old master is changed into a dealer in curi- 
osities, and is growing rich in his new 
trade." 

" And the Fraulein Lindencrone — Frau- 
lein Amalie ?" inquired Christian, with as 
little appearance of interest as possible. 

" Ah ! now you speak 1" crowed Ana- 
charsis. " I was afraid you had forgotten 
the poor girl. Not that she needs your 
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pity. Amalie has grown into a beautiful 
woman, but is still as gentle, as tractable, 
and as single-minded as a child. You 
will hardly know her, Christian." 

"Will she know and remember me?" 
murmured Christian to himself. 

Then with a bright look, and a flush on 
his face which he could not control, he 
demanded: "And she, too, lives in the 
Deich Strasse ?" 

" She does ; a sunbeam in the mist. It 
is nearly a year since Herr Urlacher gave 
up the house in Wandsbeck, and Amahe 
came down to hve with him by the Deich 
side." 

"And this Eitzenheim, does he visit 
AmaUe, as well as the Herr ?" 

Bhtz looked grave, and sought the eyes 
of Christian. Something he saw there 
prompted his answer. 
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" Yes, Christian ; if it touches your heart, 
you know. Welcome, or unwelcome, he is 
a constant visitor there." 

" An accepted, encouraged visitor ?" 

"My dear young firiend, I know 
nothing about that. How should I ? 
Fve no women folk with me but old 
Gretel, and she is too deaf to make a good 
gossip. For all that, I do believe that 
little Trinen, Amalie's maid, and she, 
manage to interchange a great deal of 
scandal. But then they never tell me. 
Lieber himmel ! no I They never tackle 
me since poor Louise died." 

With a deep sigh he added this last 
sentence, and rising from his seat, rolled 
towards the window. 

" I must see her — I must see him," said 
Christian, hurriedly. 

"What, Ritzenheim?" 
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" No ; I shall see him soon enough, 
I dare say. I mean the Herr Uriacher.** 

" Of course you must. But choose your 
time, and let it be after dinner. He will 
receive you kindly, cold a man as he is. 
But you must not expect to see Amalie 
without special inquiry." 

"You forget," said Christian, with a 
faint smile, ** that I have a sort of 
right to an interview. I am her foster- 
brother." 

"Right, Christian, right; I had for- 
gotten that. But see, now — dine with 
me to-day. I am one of the old school, and 
take dinner at noon. By the time you 
have shown your young friend Jacob some 
of the lions of the city, soup will be on 
the table. Go now ; he is waiting for yoa 
on the Vorsetzen ; and see that you return 
at twelve." 



CHAPTER X. 

SWEETHEABT OB BEOTHER. 

Cheistun at once accepted the invita- 
tion of Hs friend, and with a strong shake 
of the good man's hand, set out to rejoin 
Jacob. A very whirlwind agitated his 
mind. His thoughts dashed hither and 
thither in a wild confiision; for them, 
there was no rest and no place of refuge. 
He blamed himself, bitterly blamed him- 
self, for remaining silent towards Amahe 
during the three years of his absence. 
This at one moment; but at the next his 
sense of rectitude, and the pride of his 
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honesty, had re-assured him, that this 
silence, hard as it had been to maintain, 
and disastrous for his future happiness as 
its self-enforcement might prove to be, 
was still the course of conduct which in 
honour he was bound to pursue. He had 
been taught to place unswerving reliance 
in the ultimate result of all right and true 
action ; so that even should its fiat hurl 
him to the earth, he felt there was some 
higher purpose to be effected by his re- 
verse, and that his reward lay elsewhere. 
This reflection buoyed him up for a time ; 
but not all his vaulting philosophy could 
long raise him above the simple, hard 
facts which stood, a stony barrier, before 
his feet. These facts were : the certainty 
that there gaped a wider distance be- 
tween his old master and himself, than 
ever yet had opened between them ; and 
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consequently between himself and Amalie ; 
and, what was worse, that a plausible 
rival held the ground against him. So his 
good resolves and evil anticipations, 
swayed him backwards and forwards be- 
tween them until, in the bewilderment of 
his thoughts, there seemed no outlet, no 
relief, no distinct tangible thing in the 
cruel maze, but what was to be sought in 
instant, vigorous action. How could he 
drone about the streets of Hamburg, when 
a decisive act might set his heart at rest 
for ever, or cast him out once more on the 
wide world? He must know the worst, 
and that at once. That terrible know- 
ledge would be more endurable than the 
uncertainty which wracked his mind into a 
blind, reckless tempest. What were times 
or hours to him, whom the events of a 
single instant might render happy or mi- 
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serable for the remainder of his existence ? 
He must know the worst. That was 
certain. He must go at once. He could 
not drag out the slow moments in watch- 
ing and waiting for that opportunity which 
might be at his own command. He 
seemed to be guilty of some misdeed 
while he lingered in suspense, and knew, 
that a step forward, a motion of the hand, 
a raising of the voice, would decide all 
that seemed worth decision in this world. 
He would go at once, chance what would 
as the result. 

It seemed to him as if months had 
already elapsed since his return from 
Hamburg — it was but yester-night — and 
the minutes reproached him with his dila- 
toriness in seeking her who alone had 
drawn him thither. Events of the utmost 
importance might hang upon the separate 
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strokes of the pendulum, and the last 
one be a single beat of time too late. 
He must go at once, happen what might. 
Hope, Doubt, Fear, Love urged him on, 
and behind them stalked Despair. So 
thought Christian, as he almost ran 
towards the Vorsetzen in search of Jacob. 
He found the good youth gazing into 
the slow, beating waters of the Elbe ; 
listening to the cries of the seamen on the 
distant ships, as they mingled harmonious- 
ly with the clank of the chain-cable ; 
watching the small craft which ghded in 
and out, goods or passenger laden, be- 
tween the ships moored in the haven, 
and the stone landing-stage on which 
he stood. Christian saluted him, and in 
a few affectionate words excused himself 
from remaining longer in his company. 
He had most important business to 
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transact, he said; and with a hurried 
promise to meet Jacob again at twelve, 
at the house of their mutual friend, 
Anaqharsis Blitz, at dinner, sped at once 
in the direction of the Deich Strasse. 

His hasty steps soon brought him to 
his destination, the exact locality of which 
he had previously learned from Anacharsis. 
There was no hesitation in his tread, or 
manner, as he approached the door which 
he felt might lead him to bliss, or be but 
the entrance to a region of failure and 
humiliation. But to hesitate was to fail, 
arid he held his way right on. He stood 
in the hall, stone-paved, and marvellously 
clean, and the clanging bell rang above 
his head, which had announced his en- 
trance. The trim little Trinen came 
gliding over the white pavement, without 
a loose hair on her head, or a crease 
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in her apron* With a low duck to the 
handsome young stranger, she begged to 
know, ** if it would be agreeable to him 
to inform her of his wishes." 

Christian, with all his anxieties, never 
swerved or faltered from the straight 
course which his duty, or his own con- 
scientious conception of right, had traced 
for him. Although he felt that his chances 
of success were infinitely greater in an 
interview with Amalie, than with his old 
master, whose cold, emotionless reception 
he dreaded, yet he curbed his inclinations 
in the presence of duty and his sense 
of propriety, and requested to be shown 
to Herr Urlacher. 

Trinen ducked again, and said, ** Un- 
fortunately the Herr was not at home — 
would not be at home for two hours." 

Christian was perplexed. To be check- 
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ed in fiill career was an event he bad 
not anticipated, and delay was intolerable. 
It was impossible to say what thoughts 
were quickening in Trinen's mind, as 
she stood watching him ; but they were 
of unusual vivacity. Her round, bead-like 
eyes twinkled and winked, and her smooth, 
bullet-head seemed to be seized by an 
involuntary motion, and turned, and 
shook, and wagged in the most eccentric 
and arbitrary manner. It was evident 
that her conclusions, whatever course her 
thoughts had passed through, were favour- 
able, for she made another profound dip, 
as she said in effect : 

" Would the Herr have the graciousness 
to step up stairs into the show-room, and 
wait till her master returned ? The Herr 
might entertain himself with the sight of 
all the beautiful things." 

L 2 
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Any course seemed preferable to Chris- 
tian to that of returning on his footsteps ; 
again to pass through the mental ordeal 
he had already experienced. With a sin- 
cere expression of thanks, both in words 
and looks, he followed the trim little maid 
upstairs to the show-room. He had, 
however, scarcely seated himself, and 
cast a glance of admiration upon the rare 
and beautiful pieces of workmanship around 
him, when the door was again opened, 
and the round head of Trinen, lighted up 
even more redly than ever by a triumphant 
smirk, bobbed in at the opening, and 
simpered : 

*' Would the Herr be pleased to wish 
to see Fraulein Amalie, as the master 
might be very long absent ?'* 

The bait was too tempting to be re- 
sisted. 
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" Does the Fraulein Amalie know of my 
visit ?" eagerly inquired Christian. 

"Nol" exclaimed Trinen, with an em- 
phasis, and making a round of her 
mouth ; then added with a sudden jerk 
of her head: *^Will you follow me, if it 
so pleases you ?" 

Christian was on the landing in an in- 
stant, and prepared to follow Trinen 
whithersoever she might lead. That dis- 
creet httle maid, as she was about to rap 
with her bent finger at the door which 
faced the one they had just left, turned 
smartly round, and in a half whisper, 
and with the slyest sparkle in her eyes 
demanded : 

^* If it please you, sir, are you Jacob or 
Christian ?" 

Christian laughed outright at the sud- 
den, unexpected question ; but answered 
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promptly: "I am Christian, Fraulein 
Amalie*s foster-brother." 

"Brother, oh!" was Trinen's bewil- 
dered exclamation, as she disappeared be- 
hind the closed door. 

Another instant, and Christian stood 
in a lofty room, in the broad stream of 
light which flowed from the bay window 
opposite. A tall, graceful figure advanced 
towards him. 

"Is it you. Christian?" said a voice, 
musical and soft. 

" Yes, Amalie !" and for an instant — ^it 
was but an instant — Christian held his 
beloved in his arms, and imprinted one 
kias upon her warm cheek. Then she 
drew herself gently, but firmly away, as 
she gave him kindly welcome. Never 
had she appeared so beautiful ; so tall, so 
stately, so womanly, yet with the win- 
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ning grace and simplicity of a girl. Chris- 
tian devoured her with his eyes, and 
poured out a torrent of admiring congratu- 
lations ; but she checked him with a finger 
on her lip, and a grave, but arch smile, 
which said infinitely more than words 
could have expressed, 

".Dear AmaUe 1" exclaimed Christian, 
" then you have not forgotten me in all 
these years of absence ?" 

"No, brother," she replied, "we do not 
forget our old friends so readily. But 
you never wrote — ah, why did you never 
write ?'' 

There was a sinking in her voice, and 
a momentary sadness flitted over her face 
as she spoke ; then she was as bright as 
before. It was evident that the words 
she had uttered were rather a reflection 
aloud, than a question ; but they touched 
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Christian so nearly, that he at once began 
to explain his motives and defend his con- 
duct. In doing so, perhaps encouraged 
by her apparent interest, he fell into a 
style of address much more that of a lover 
speaking to his mistress, than a brother, 
or even a privileged friend. Again the sad 
smile passed over her face, and the warn- 
ing finger slowly rose up against him, and 
pressed the full, ripe lips. 

Christian felt the silent rebuke, and 
checked the ardour of his language. 
Amalie looked so beautiful, and was so 
gentle in her remonstrance, that his own 
words struck upon his ear in a tone of 
reproach. He felt himself restrained, 
but not offended, and said : 

"Dear Amalie — I cannot call you other- 
wise, happen what may — I came here, in 
the first place, to seek the Herr, in ful- 
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filment of a promise. It was by mere 
accident, and scarcely by my own fault, 
that I came into your presence. Bear 
with me thus far for old recollection's 
sake. Let the Past be the handmaid of 
the Present, to wait and tend upon her 
with old unconsciousness of evil. For the 
Future — I will return within a short 
time, and I will first speak with my old 
master, Herr Urlacher, before I exchange 
one second word with you. I owe this 
to him, to you, and to myself. Adieu, 
dear Amalie — my sister — let me say till 
then." 

The grave shadow, which had rested 
upon the face of Amalie during this short 
address, passed away as he concluded, and 
a joyous Hght shone there instead. She 
held out her hand. 

"This is so like you, brother," she 
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said, "that it leads me back into the 
past, as if it were but yesterday. We 
shall see you again shortly. Adieu, till 
then." 

Christian raised her hand to his Kps. 

"It is something to have seen you, 
sister, even for a moment. To know 
that you are well, and, let me add, 
happy. I have much to say, but my 
tongue is tied. God bless you 1" And 
so they parted for a little while. 

Christian was comforted. He had seen 
her ; seen her in all the grace and loveli- 
ness of her womanhood, and she had 
received him as a brother. There was 
hope in the future. With a lightened 
heart he returned to his fiiend's house, 
and found Anacharsis awaiting him ; with 
rather a blank face, it is true, in evident 
dread of the spoiling of the soup. 
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, The good man revived at once upon the 
appearance of Christian, and they sat 
down briskly to dinner. What plain soup 
so rich — what simple, fresh-boiled beef 
so luscious — what thin wine of Bordeaux 
so full of flavour, as that which graced 
their board! They made a merry com- 
pany. 

But, oh, Amalie 1 why that downcast, 
brooding look ? Why that grievous 
thoughtfulness ? And, oh, why again 
those tears ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE GOLDSMITH EITZENHEIM. 

In days gone by the goldsmith was an 
artist. He was not a tnere botcher of 
insignificant trinkets; a truckler to the 
worst taste of the time in the production 
of that merely which would sell, regardless 
of form and colour. He was a man pre-em- 
inently distinguished by a skilled hand, a. 
correct eye, and above all, a discriminating 
taste in all works in metal or gems. 
Then his works were multiform. He 
would make a betrothal ring, or build a 
shrine; ornament my lady's chatelaine, 
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or my lord's suit of mail ; and his name, 
instead of being lost among the dust and 
rubbish of the centuries, was preserved 
in honour among those of the sculptors, 
the architects, and the painters of his 
time. 

Perhaps Herr Hugo Ritzenheim, gold- 
smith of Hamburg, had he lived in a more ' 
poetic age, or had fallen among a le§s 
matter of fact people than the merchants 
and dealers of his native city, might 
also have achieved renown among the 
art-workers of Germany, and left a name 
worthy to be inscribed in its archives. 
He possessed many of the qualities which 
had, under better auspices, led men to a 
niche in the temple of fame. But, either 
the times were unpropitious ; the people 
among whom he lived inappreciative . or 
neglectful; or there were some flaws in 
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.the character of the man himself, which 
marred the efforts of his geniu^, and the 
cunning of.his hand. 

His townspeople were prepared to ac- 
knowledge his talents, but unfortunately 
there was httle scope for its display, and 
much of his ability had to be taken 
upon trust. An excessive modesty was 
certainly not one of his failings. The 
achievements in his art which had crown- 
ed his progress in the capitals of England 
and France, owe^ much of their renown 
to his own report of them ; added to the 
undoubted fact, that his labours in London, 
at least, had been generously rewarded. 
Ritzenheim was reputed to be rich ; and 
this circumstance, together with the exer- 
cise of decided ability in the execution of 
the few works in his sphere of art, which 
the wealthy inhabitants of the city had 
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placed in liis hands, had confirmed the 
rumour of the success which accompanied 
his return to Hamburg. There was no 
doubt he had taste, skill, and judgment ; 
as the opportunities for the display of 
these qualities were decidedly Hmited in 
the particular branch in which he most 
shone, he had come to employ himself, 
in conjunction with Herr Moritz XJrlacher, 
in carrying out a style of embellishment 
of cabinet and marqueterie-work which 
was at once fame-giving and profitable. 

Upon the latter point, that of profit, it 
soon became evident that Herr Hugo 
Bitzenheim was particularly sensitive. K 
he loved his art much, it was certain that 
he loved its rewards even more ; and the 
only matter of which he had been heard 
to complain in the early days of his 
return, was the niggardly and insufficient 
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payment awarded to his labours. This 
ground of complaint removed, he worked 
earnestly and incessantly. The fact that, 
through the instrumentality of Herr Ur- 
lacher, he had been able to arrive at 
this result, naturally drew him closer and 
closer to the once carpenter, now dealer 
in works of art ; and was probably the chief 
cause of a friendship between two men, 
otherwise utterly dissimilar. 

In person and manners Herr Eitzenheim 
was certainly prepossessing. He was of 
middle height, with a fair, oval face; and, 
in a measure from partial baldness, of 
great apparent height of forehead. He 
shaved close, as having come last from 
London, where beards were, at that time, 
an abomination, and wore only a thin, 
light whisker. Being inclined to fleshiness, 
the absence of moustachio or beard gave 
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him a youthful appearance which his real 
age did not warrant. 

He had an easy, plausible address, and 
a low, winning voice. But aU this to the 
world and out of doors ; at home, Herr 
Hugo Ritzenheim was a much less agreea- 
ble person. This home, over which he 
ruled Uke a spiteful, tricky despot, was, 
as has been already said, in the Shaar 
Markt. It consisted of a suite of rooms 
overlooking a small stone-paved court- 
yard, and certain back premises on the 
same story. These back premises were 
his workshops, and were admirably adapt- 
ed for their purpose. 

Within his own domicile, Ritzenheim 
had but one domestic, an old woman, who 
came daily to set his house in order. To 
domineer over this poor creature was an 
easy and a small victory, but nevertheless 
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it was one he indulged in to the utmost 
extent, so far as railing and fault-finding 
could go. In the workshop, it was dif- 
ferent. The waspish tyrant ruled over some 
half dozen subjects, including one ap- 
prentice ; and upon the last, as mere words 
might have had small efifect, he was in 
the daily habit of showering more tangible 
cuffs and kicks, according as the com- 
parative liberty of hands or feet made 
the administration of these correctives 
convenient. In truth, Herr Eitzenheim 
expended all his ill humours within doors, 
and upon objects which were not hkely to 
resent, much less retaliate upon him, the 
assaults he committed. 

In this course he acted doubtless with 
great wisdom and forethought; as he 
thereby not only got rid of the evil va- 
pours of mind and body in the wholesome 
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correction of refractory dependents, but 
left himself free to indulge out of doors in 
all that suavity and gentleness which were 
there his distinguishing characteristics. 
The result was that Herr Eitzenheim was 
feared — ^it might be said hated — at home ; 
respected and admired abroad. 

His workshops were models in their 
way; for among his better traits, neat- 
ness and precision were predominant ; and 
these qualities he enforced upon those 
about and beneath him. His assiduity was 
unwearying ; if he did not permit looseness 
of habit in others, he was never sparing 
of his own labour. He worked with an 
exactness and rapidity most uncommon, 
and was the first to enter and the last to 
leave the scene of his daily toil. Then 
Eitzenheim made a great show of inde- 
pendence. He solicited no man, now 

M 2 
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that he had once established his name. 
Whoever desired his services must seek 
him out ; and it was the most conclusive 
evidence of his ability, that his clients were 
content to wait upon him, instead of ex- 
acting his visits. It was whispered among 
his own household that this manner of 
acting was merely the result of greed, for 
they had more than one reason to regard 
him as exacting and miserly ; but in the 
world abroad, it was accepted as a sign of 
honourable independence, and a proof of 
unusual merit. 

There was one man to whom Hugo 
Ritzenheim deferred, even in matters 
which touched him most nearly; that 
man was Urlacher. To him he was at- 
tentive and deferential; his wishes or 
suggestions were at once followed or 
adopted ; and the visits paid to his house, 
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were not defined by any mere business 
routine. Of course those spiteful, mali- 
cious people, who sufifered beneath Eitzen- 
heim's own imperious control, were ready 
enough in finding, a reason to account, 
satisfactorily to themselves, for his be- 
haviour towards the stem Moritz TJrlacher. 
In the first place, they said Eitzenheim 
was afraid of TJrlacher. Then, that it 
was a question of money; that TJrlacher 
was his best customer, and therefore not 
to be neglected. Lastly, that Fraulein 
Amahe was the great attraction which 
drew him to the Deich Strasse; not so 
much on account of her beauty, but be- 
cause, as the adopted daughter of the 
merchant of rarities, she would certainly 
be well endowed. 

Thus, meanness was the main motive im- 
puted to Eitzenheim in all he did, by those 
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immediately around him ; and tliis view 
of his character was echoed by many of 
his neighbours. More especially was it so 
by his rivals. The young men, non- 
burghers, with no present hopes of at- 
taining to that pre-eminence, and others 
who floundered in the barren regions of 
incompetence, looked on in virulent des- 
pair at the evident tendency of his visits 
to the house where dwelt the incompar- 
able Fraulein Amalie. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A MATTER OF MONEY. 

It happened that Herr Ritzenheim had 
pressing business to transact with his 
friend, Herr Urlacher, on the day following 
that of Christian's return. Early in the 
afternoon he waited upon him. Ritzen- 
heim was evidently no stranger in the 
house ; for Trinen received him in the 
hall, with something between a smirk 
and a titter, and conducted him at once 
to the floor above. 

The ** Herr" was in his cabinet, she 
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said, without waiting for an inquiry; 
should she announce him ? 

Ritzenheim blandly replied that he 
would not disturb the " Herr" for the 
world, if he were engaged ; and so await- 
ed her return on the landing. In a few 
moments, Urlacher himself issued from a 
side door which led towards the back of 
the house, and welcomed his visitor in 
a frank, genial way. The two men en- 
tered his private apartments together. 
The small cabinet into which Urlacher 
led his visitor overlooked the Deich, and 
although sombre in itself, offered a plea- 
sant prospect over the busy shipping. 
Within were models, plans, sketches of 
ornaments, and patterns in wood and 
metal. Papers and drawings lay upon a 
small desk near the window; altogether 
it was the studio of a clever, busy, and 
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indefatigable man, with something more 
of order in its appearance than its purpose 
might warrant. 

Herr Urlacher, himself, was a tall, thin 
man, with a slight limp in one foot; 
otherwise he was easy in manner, and 
shapely in figure. His head and face 
were striking from their bold, severe, but 
decidedly intellectual character. His 
hair, of which there was no lack, originally 
dark, had whitened in patches ; so that 
while at the back of his head it had be- 
come of a dark iron grey, above his fore- 
head there waved more than one lock of a 
clear, silvery hue. His eyebrows, how- 
ever, were still black, and a dark grey 
moustachio curled over his hard, close 
mouth. Indeed, the lower part of his 
face was stern and forbidding, while his 
broad, smooth forehead, only marred 
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by a white seam which ran from hair to 
eyebrow ; the careless waves of his whit- 
ened hair, and the quiet, steady gleam 
of his eyes, gave to the upper half a look 
contemplative and concihatory. No con- 
trast could be greater than that between 
this tall, spare man, with his quick move- 
ments, and frank, rapid mode of speech ; 
and his companion, with his soft tones, 
his bland manner, his smooth-rounded 
figure, stooping in its obsequiousness, 
and his full face, clean shaven, bordered 
with light, flossy hair. 

It appeared at first that the purpose of 
the meeting of the two friends was of a 
purely business natiu-e, for during some 
half-hour their conversation related entire- 
ly to matters of a technical kind. These 
questions discussed, Ritzenheim, dropping 
his voice into a tone even more bland 
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and insinuating than usual, and slowly 
rolling one hand over the other, inquired 
after the health of the Fraulein Amalie. 

** She is well," answered Urlacher, 
in a tone of satisfaction ; " as she 
usually is. But," he added gaily, " you, 
Eitzenheim, should be better acquainted 
with that fact than I." 

Eitzenheim dropped his eyes, and still 
rolled one hand over the other — they 
were white, plump hands — as he answered 
with a smile : " She was well when I 
parted from her last night." 

" So I" continued Urlacher, in the same 
gay voice, " last night ! It is now nearly 
two hours past noon, and you, sir, come 
to me for information of the health of 
your lady-love." 

Eitzenheim gave a short, self-satisfied 
laugh, but did not raise his eyes. 
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" Fraulein Amalie is so good, that she 
. will forgive me. But, in truth," he added, 
in a tone of voice so soft, that it appeared 
affected and unnatural, ** I had wished, 
Herr Urlacher, to confer with you upon a 
question, which, although of a somewhat 
mercenary character, must necessarily in- 
fluence the future happiness of both 
Amalie— Fraulein Amalie — and myself." 

" You well know, Ritzenheim," replied 
Urlacher, with some seriousness, " that 
anything which is likely to affect Amalie' s 
well-being is of the utmost interest to 
me. Speak out then — you have not dis- 
agreed?" 

** Dear heaven, no 1" exclaimed Ritzen- 
heim, with a look of alarm, " I have her 
promise." 

"Which she will keep," said Urlacher, 
solemnly. ** Like a true-hearted girl, as 
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she is. Ritzenheim, be you assured of that, 
and be proud — ^you have won a rare prize." 

" Yes, yes," eagerly rejoined Ritzenheim. 
" I know, I know. She is, indeed, good 
and beautifiil — even if she had nothing. 
I love her ; and am only anxious for our 
marriage. But, Herr Urlacher, I thought 
it would be better, before I sought from 
her own Ups the appointment of the happy 
day, that Jyou shoul I know what sum — 
we must all Uve and keep our positions 
— what sum I should be able to put 
aside for the future. And — ^Ufe and health 
are so uncertain, and poverty is a terrible 
thing — and " — 

"You would like to know," threw in 
Urlacher, bluntly, "you would like to 
know, in short, the amount of Amalie's 
dower?" 

" Well, not that exactly. That is to 
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say," — with an evident sense of relief, 
Ritzenheim here ceased to roll one hand 
over the other, but spread them out on 
the table before him. " You see, dear 
Herr TJrlacher," he stumbled on, *^you 
must not set this down to a mercenary 
motive. No one can be more unselfish 
than I am ; but even in our most generous, 
most enthusiastic moments, simple pru- 
dence compels us to be worldly. It is 
out of consideration for Amalie, not for 
myself, that I speak upon a subject 
which of all others is distasteful to me. 
But, my dear Herr Urlacher, you, who 
are so thoughtful and so prudent, will see 
at once that in the case of a lady like 
Fraulein Amalie, occupying the position she 
does, it will not do to leave that to 
chance which may be assured by fore- 
sight. I mean — " 
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"My daughter Amalie," here interrupt- 
ed TJrlaclier, with evident pride, and some 
asperity, " would not, I beUeve, contemn 
the poorest man on earth, if he proved 
himself to be worthy of her." 

" No, no I" crifed Ritzenheim. " I feel 
that, too. It is precisely what I would 
say. Her noble, generous nature would 
not stoop to traffic where love alone should 
be the guide. But, as I said before, life 
and health are of all things uncertain, 
and poverty is a terrible thing. Pardon 
me, dear Herr TJrlacher," holding up one 
smooth, white hand, for he saw that he 
was about to be again interrupted, " but 
you will remember that I am not the 
poorest man on earth, any more than 
Fraulein Amalie is the poorest maiden. 
Heaven knows that I should regard her 
as rich, even if she did not possess a 
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shilling. But you and I, dear Urlacher, 
are men of the world ; and it would ill 
become us to deal with so serious a 
matter as marriage — ^you, too, on behalf 
of a lady hke Amalie — without making all 
necessary and possible provision against 
future evil." 

" True, true, Ritzenheim," exclaimed 
Urlacher ; " all that is very true, I grant 
you. I have faith in you, or I would not 
trust one I hold so dear into your hands. 
I have sought neither to guide nor to rule 
Amalie in this matter — that is, knowing- 
ly or wilfully. It is too serious for me to 
meddle with ; and yet too momentous to 
be left alone. In so far as I have been 
consulted, I have tendered counsel; and 
so far as means will go, I will be to her a 
veritable father ; will endow her as if she 
were my own. But there need be no 
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hood- winking between us, Ritzenheim ; 
say frankly, man, what it is you mean." 

Ritzenheim smiled feebly, and took 
again to rolling one soft hand over the 
other. 

" I mean nothing but what is right and 
honest, Herr Urlacher," he said, not coldly 
as his words might imply, but in the same 
smooth, pleading tone as before. " I have 
certain property in goods and money — I 
am not rich as some men say I am, but, 
as you know, am thrifty, industrious, and 
not ill-paid, and I have laid by in store. 
Before Fraulein Amalie comes to be my 
wife, I would willingly set aside such a fair 
proportion of my means for her behoof as 
you, my dear sir, might think just and 
proper; and — " 

'* Nay, nay," interposed Urlacher, " it 
is no affair of mine to determine the limits 

VOL. II. N 
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of your prudence or your love. As I have 
already said, Ritzenheim, I have faith in 
you; and as Amalie has given you her 
word to become your wife, I do but con- 
firm her choice. However, if it will guide 
you to a decision — and your project is one 
that I cannot but commend — I may tell 
you at once, that my marriage gift to 
Amalie, on her wedding day, will be five 
thousand marks banco." 

The bland look which had become a 
set expression on the face of Eitzenheim 
during the whole of the conversation, 
spread and brightened at these words into 
a glad smile, which he endeavoured in vain 
to suppress. 

" Indeed !" he murmured. " I had not 
expected such generosity." " This is 
worthy of you ;" and such like disjointed 
phrases, twining his soft fingers one with- 
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in the other, and pressing them against 
his breast. 

A gentle rap at the door here attracted 
their attention* Ritzenheim, hastening to 
open it, was met by the round face of 
Trinen, wagging and nodding in a manner 
full of meaning no doubt, if it could only- 
have been interpreted, 

"The Herr Christian wished to speak 
with master," grinned Trinen. 

" Christian — Christian whom ?" de- 
manded Urlacher from within. 

" Christian Griinwald," said a voice 
from without. 

Urlacher strode towards the door, but 
was met in his way by Ritzenheim, who 
taking his hand in both his own, half whis- 
pered : 

" Adieu, for the moment, dear Herr 
Urlacher. I will see you agaiji before 

N 2 
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long. I will venture to pay my compli- 
ments to Fraulein Amalie before I go. 
Adieu V 

As he passed out, he brushed by the 
figure of a man who stood at the door ; 
the next moment Christian stepped for- 
ward — for it was he — and stood once more 
before his old master. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



LOVE S BATTLE. 



" You will pardon me, Heir Uriacher," 
said Christian, as he advanced into the 
room, '* if I am disturbing you, but — " 

" Christian, my old apprentice, is that 
you ?" exclaimed Urlacher, extending his 
hand and grasping that of his visitor with 
some warmth. " Make no apologies ; you 
are welcome." 

The manner of this reception was 
so little expected by Christian, that 
he faltered in his reply, but pressed the 
tendered hand with sincere ardour. He 
had armed himself for a stern conflict with 
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one whom he sincerely respected, almost 
loved, but whom he felt, had cause of dis- 
pleasure with him. This cordial welcome 
left him with only grateful responses on 
his lips. 

" You left us so suddenly. Christian, and 
have stayed away so long," continued 
TJrlacher, observing his embarrassment, 
and seeking to remove it, " without so 
much as a written word to remind us of 
your existence, that you ought not to be 
surprised to find that you had a little 
faded from our recollection. Yet I should 
have known you again. You have grown 
stouter and more manly ; but I could have 
picked you out from a thousand." 

" Your kind reception takes me by sur- 
prise," replied Christian, gradually re- 
covering himself. " I am grateful for it. 
Nothing in this place has faded from my 
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thoughts, or from my heart. Indeed, 
those early impressions have made a 
deeper mark with the lapse of time." 

"I do not doubt it," said Urlacher. 
Then he added a little sorrowfully : " Our 
childhood's days — our boyish recollections 
— how beautiful they are !" 

"I have only to hope," responded 
Christian, *' that their beauty is not all of 
the past; that the anticipations of my 
youth may find their realization in my 
manhood." 

'* Then you will be disappointed," said 
Urlacher, abruptly. 

" Indeed !" cried Christian, who had 
but one subject of thought — that was 
Amalie — and to which all that passed 
around him seemed to bend and associate 
itself. " How so ?" 

" Because youths' dreams are never 
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realized. They are simple impossibilities. 
Their beauty is in our youth itself, and 
in our inexperience. Not seldom some- 
thing better takes the place of that upon 
which we had set so many hopes ; but we 
are not the less disappointed, because it 
is not the thing we had coveted. The 
achievement of our dearest, boyish fancies, 
would be an absurdity; and we should 
despise it when gained. The greatest 
charm in all such dreams, is their un- 
reality. Make them facts, and they are 
more prosaic than the simplest, com- 
monest acts of life. No, it is the un- 
hoped for, the unanticipated which gives 
the real sunshine to our existence." 

'* Heaven forbid !" cried Christian, 
bitterly. 

" Leave Heaven to its own designs, and 
to compass their fulfilment," said Urlacher 
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sarcastically ; " we can neither help the 
one, nor anticipate the other. And come, 
let us know where you have been, and 
what you have been doing." 

Christian briefly recounted the course 
of his travels, and the chief incidents 
which had befallen him during his three 
years' absence from Hamburg ; avoiding, 
however, all allusion to Herr Rudiger's 
proposal to adopt him as his son. The 
recital was an uneventful one, as the 
greater portion of the time had been 
passed in Leipsic, in the quiet prosecu- 
tion of his calling. In the progress of the 
narrative, the face of Urlacher grew 
gradually clouded ; either from the spon- 
taneous revival of grave subjects of re- 
flection, or from some words of Christian, 
which struck upon a chord long un- 
touched. A brooding sternness settled 
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upon his brow, and the white scar upon 
his forehead deepened in colour to a 
blueish, livid hue. 

** And thus," concluded Christian, " my 
three years of probation past, I turned 
with but one thought towards Hamburg." 

" The thought and hope of finding that 
at home, which you had sought for in 
vain abroad ?" suggested TJrlacher, senten- 
tiously. 

" In some sort," was the reply of 
Christian, who had now quite regained 
the consciousness of the position in which 
he stood. " But, I should rather say : the 
resolve to fulfil a promise, and to demand 
a right." 

" I think I see where you are drifting 
to," said TJrlacher, slowly and painfully. 
*' Ware the rocks ! You are courting ship- 
wreck." 
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" Say not so, dear master," cried 
Christian with evident emotion. " I would 
rather have that with a kind word from 
your hand, than ten thousand times as 
much wrung from the grasp of another. 
I have not forgotten — " 

TJrlacher rose up. " Some memories, 
Christian," said he, " are unblest, and 
this is one of them. I had forgotten — I 
have never wished to remember — that 
which were better buried in the grave of 
oblivion." 

This man, rude and stern of exterior, 
but who in his heart of hearts was loving 
and gentle as a child, had in the flush of 
his natural emotions welcomed Christian 
with a simple, unreserved ardour. But 
the unrelenting pride of the man was still 
in him; once aroused, coupled with a 
certain sense of humiliation at a blow. 
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which should never have been provoked, 
he became brief and bitter of speech, and 
hard as steel. 

Christian knew the spirit he had evoked, 
but stood up firmly before it. 

" For the love of mercy !" he exclaimed, 
"let the evil and the memory of it, be 
buried for ever ; but let the good live, and 
be blest in its recollections." 

" Amen !" rejoined Urlacher, solemnly. 
"And now — since no word of mine will 
prevent you fi'om treading back upon the 
past — what is this promise to be fulfilled ; 
this right to be demanded ?" 

"The promise is fulfilled in my re- 
turn,*' Christian replied. "I had set 
myself a task, and 1 have completed 
it. I made my promise, to myself, 
to you, and to Heaven; and no 
harder task-master have I had than my 
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own conscience. This was the promise I 
made, when I left you — ^you will perhaps 
remember it : * I will faithfully keep my 
three years of exile ; and at their expira- 
tion, wherever I may be, whatever station I 
may hold, I will leave all to return to 
Hamburg.' -Heaven knows I claim no 
merit for this resolution. I claim only the 
recognition of its accomplishment. If I fail, 
the fulfilment of my" promise will have cost 
me much; if I succeed, no cost would 
have been too great. This is my hasard." 

" Your promise," said Urlacher, sternly, 
as Christian paused for a moment, ^* was 
but the impatient utterance of your sel- 
fishness. That you have fulfilled it, may be 
a comfort to your conscience, but will 
be nothing more." 

"Oh, master, you are harsh!" cried 
Christian. 
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**I do not flatter your vain hopes, or 
your vainer self-congratulations," was the 
reply. "Go on — ^what of the right you 
demand ?" 

" The right of manhood, of conscious 
rectitude, of love. Oh, master ! this is 
no frivolous assumption. My fate lies in 
your hands, I know, and in the heart of 
one infinitely dearer. But, though, in the 
weakness of my faith, I may humble my- 
self so far as to sue for your indulgence, 
in the strength of my love I stand erect, 
and demand the right to prosecute my 
suit. I may fail ; I may find myself thrust 
back into my own loneliness. The heart 
I seek to win may already have found its 
place of rest — though I cannot believe it. 
But as one whom you know, having lived 
under your roof; who stands here free 
to come or go, a franchised citizen, and an 
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honest man; who, young and full of 
strength, has so far conquered fortune, 
that he dare not be despised, I claim the 
privilege— the right — to plead my cause at 
the feet of her I love." 

If Urlacher was at all moved by this 
address, he showed no signs of his emo- 
tion. He coldly demanded : 
" And if Amalie refuse you ?" 
" I will accept her decision — good or 
evil." 

Urlacher faced the young man in his 
old rigid manner, as he said : 

"Christian, you have mistaken your 
claims; have misunderstood your rights. 
There are, in reality, no obligations be- 
tween us ; no rights to demand, no privi- 
lege to be conceded. If 1 so will it, you 
and I are now, as we have long been, 
utter strangers. This much in reply to 
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your claims. But," he continued, while 
his manner visibly softened, " 1 respect 
you, your motives, your aspirations and 
your courage. You shall plead your cause 
— ^always presuming that my daughter will 
submit to be thus tried." 

** She will 1" interrupted Christian. 
"IfeelshewiUr 

" I could," continued Urlacher, without 
noticing the interruption, "I believe, at 
once set this matter at rest; but 1 am 
willing to think that it is taken out of my 
hands, and that it is better it should be 
decided by those upon whom the weight of 
the decision will rest. Therefore, as you 
have elected, so let it be." 

" And I shall see her — alone ?" de- 
manded Christian. 

" Always presuming upon Amalie's ac- 
ceptance of these conditions," replied 
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Urlacher, "you shall see her alone." 

** When— oh, when?" 

" At once, if Amalie so wills it. Wait 
here until I return." 

Urlacher passed out by a side door, 
which led to the other apartments of the 
mansion overlooking the Deich. 

Christian, meanwhile, in the short in- 
terval which elapsed before his return, 
paced the small apartment in the bewilder- 
ment of doubt and expectation. 

Soon the side door opened again, and 
Urlacher appeared on the threshold. 

" Amahe will speak with you," said he, 
a^ frigidly as ever. " Come ; follow 



me. 



Christian followed in his footsteps. 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



love's defeat. 



" Amalie," said Herr Uriacher as, fol- 
lowed by Christian, he entered a large, 
light apartment, with a deep bay window, 
" here is Herr Christian Griinwald, who 
would speak with you." 

Another moment and he had passed out 
of the room, and closed the door behind 
him. 

Amalie, who was seated at a small 
table at her knitting, in the bay window, 
rose at once. 

" Will you be seated, Herr Griinwald — 
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Christian ?" she said, her voice trembliDg 
a little, and her face growing slightly 
flushed. By the time Christian had seat- 
ed himself in a chair a little way off, she 
was again in her place, plying her needles 
in a rapid, mechanical way, in which her 
eyes, which were turned towards him, took 
no part. 

" Fraulein Amalie," said Christian, 
breaking the silence — '* it is only thus I 
dare yet address you — ^you will know the 
errand upon which I come, and will have 
patience with me." 

Amalie bent her head, and was silent. 

*' Once before, and once only — ^it ia 
more than three years ago, and may not 
live in your memory, although it is indeli- 
bly impressed on mine — my heart found 
expression for its love in words ; and you 
did not rebuke them." 

2 
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Amalie's eyes met his with a firm, half 
pleading look, but she still remained 
silent. 

*' I know/' continued Christian, an- 
swering her look in words, " that out of 
that irrepressible confession af my heart 
there arose a terrible incident ; the result 
of which I have bitterly regretted to this 
day. But I cannot bear all its blame. I 
have grieved for the blow, too hastily pro- 
voked, and I grieve the more, because I 
fear that in its angry resentment I have 
Buffered in your esteem." 

" No, no !" exclaimed Amalie. ** It is 
not so. Christian — brother, rather let me 
say. Believe me, my father has regretted 
the conflict equally with you, and has 
been only anxious to forget it. Never 
once has he spoken to me to your pre- 
judice. Never once alluded to the terrible 
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wound of which the scar still seams his fore- 
head. He is too generous to be vindictive ; 
be assured of that." This she said with 
great rapidity and resolution, her self- 
possession increasing with every word. 

" I beUeve you, Amalie ; I believe you 
with all my heart," said Christian fer- 
vently. ^*Well, then, let me go t)n. I 
have never seen vou from that hour till 
this day. Not even at the moment of 
departure, when my strong love urged 
me to your presence at any risk, did I 
disregard the injunction laid upon me. 
The command, I should rather say, which 
forbade me to see you ; given by him who 
had been to you a father, but to me a 
stem master. But though I obeyed his 
will in that, which was to me a terrible 
restriction, I tried to speak to you by 
a sign, in which I believed I was not for- 
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bidden. A sign whicli should bear evi- 
dence of my faith, my constancy, my 
love. If that sign ever spoke to you as 
truly as it was an impulsive utterance 
of my heart, you will know. My withered 
cross of hawthorn — the gift of your hand — 
with its wreaths of living rose-buds, did 
it ever meet your eyes ? Did it ever speak 
to you with my tongue ? Did it ever find a 
responsive echo in your heart ?** 

Christian bent forward as he spoke, in 
the eagerness of his questioning, and, al- 
most to his surprise, was met by the 
steady gaze of Amalie, as she answered 
him simply, calmly, and without an 
effort. 

" Yes, brother, it did. I have it still." 
" Oh, then," cried Christian, joyfully, 
as he sprang to his feet, " there is hope 
indeed 1 Dear Amalie I may I not speak 
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to you as one who has passed the cold 
barrier which divides us as if we were 
strangers?" 

" As my foster-brother, yes." 

** That is but a poor kinsmanship ; and 
stands rather an impediment in my way, 
than a step for my advance. Dearly as 
I love the name of sister, it is not by 
that title I would address you." 

" Yet it must suflSice." 

" No, no, AmaUe ! do not say so. You, 
who have received my cross of roses as 
the symbol of my love, and have preserved 
it to this hour, would not have me be 
content with so cold a name as * bro- 
ther?' " 

He advanced one step towards her, but 
she held up her hand with a warning ges- 
ture, and stood before him with such a 
gentle dignity, such a calm, resolute coun- 
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teuance, that he faltered, and checked 
himself midway. 

" May I not speak of my love, dear 
Amalie ?" 

" The rose-buds on your cross have 
never blossomed, brother — it is too late.'' 
Her voice faltered, and her head drooped 
for an instant as she said these words; 
then she stood as calm and self-possessed 
as before. 

" Mine has been a forced exile, not a vo- 
luntary absence," cried Christian, passion- 
ately, guessing at the import of her words. 
"Not a waking hour in the long three 
years of my banishment, but has been 
an hour of torture, which had but the 
one alleviating hope ; the hope that you — 
you, AmaUe — ^if no one else, still held me 
in your thoughts. If I could with honour 
have broken the chain which held me from 
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my home, and the silence which locked 
my tongue within my teeth, I would have 
cast my links of bondage to the winds ; 
have raised my voice above the roaring 
of a tempest. But I was honour bound ; 
tied hand, and foot, and tongue, a hundred 
leagues away. Do not let this be an ac- 
cusation against me. Do not let that 
which should be my praise, bear as its 
reward my condemnation." 

*' It is not for me to judge, or to con- 
demn," sorrowfully, but decidedly replied 
AmaUe. 

" Yet the decision lies in your hands," 
pursued Christian. " And upon that fiat 
depends my future happiness or misery." 

" That were a heavy responsibility in- 
deed, and more than 1 could bear. But 
it is not so. I command neither time nor 
events; and I only know it is too late." 
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** Oh^ Amalie, do not mock me with 
those words, *Too late!' 'Too late' is 
the knell of fruitless enterprise; of 
withered hopes ; of love and f&ith broken 
and abandoned. It cannot be too late 
for those who have once loved !" 

Amalie's cheek flushed deep red, and 
an angry spark lighted her eyes for a 
moment. As suddenly the high colour, 
and the flash of fire, passed away together, 
as in a firm dignified manner, she replied 
to the impassioned address of Christian. 

" If I had not been willing to hear much 
that might offend me, I should never have 
agreed to this interview. I can bear from 
you, Christian — ^brother — ^words to which 
I would never listen from another's lips. 
And this, partly because of our early 
youth, passed happily together; partly 
because, from some circumstances over 
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which I have no command, I feel that 
you have suffered for my sake. I am not 
willing, nor would it help youi to review 
the past : perhaps I have Ustened to un- 
wise counsel ; perhaps I have taken that 
for an injunction to be obeyed, which was 
simply a wish expressed ; perhaps I have 
mistaken the throbbings of my own heart 
for the whisperings of affection. So much 
I stoop to say for your sake, Christian. 
But it will all avail nothing in the end ; 
the end is fixed." 

*' Yet, let me speak," pleaded Christian. 
" It may be, that, under the influence of 
an authority which your gratitude would 
not permit you to dispute, you have been 
led into a promise, your own heart, if 
fairly consulted, could never fulfil. Oh, 
pardon me, Amalie ; I speak bluntly, per- 
haps ; but this crisis is too terrible for me 
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to deal with it gentle-handed, I must 
appear selfish and egotistical, I know; 
yet I cannot but believe I am urging your 
cause, no less at least than my own. 
Herr Urlacher — ^let me speak of him with 
honour, for I honour him — ^my once 
master, and to you all that a father 
could be, is a man of imperative will, 
with little of the grace or gentleness of 
persuasion. His wish once expressed, 
might appear to your obedient heart all 
but a command. Is it not so ? Have 
you not confessed as much ? Oh, Amalie ! 
may not a concession so obtained be re- 
voked ?'' 

" No ; I have been guided in nothing 
by my father, but by his advice." 

** Then you are not self- pledged ?" 

" I have given my word." 

" Oh, say not that ! Dear Amalie I give 
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me some hope. In what have I deserved 
to be thrust aside like an alien and a 
stranger ! You are not betrothed ?" 

" I have given my word." 

*' Extorted from you by a hard, harsh 
man ; and accepted by a wily, heartless one. 
This Ritzenheim — " 

The vehemence of Christian here 
felt itself checked by the attitude and 
aspect of AmaKe. Her face had paled 
almost to a deadly white, and there 
trembled a tear on each eyelid. But 
her mouth was set, her figure erect, her 
head thrown back, and one arm stretched 
out, almost menacingly, with the hand 
half closed, towards him. 

" It is time this should end," she said in a 
slow, deliberate voice, yet so low in tone, 
that it seemed to be uttered with difficulty. 
'' More than enough has been said to make 
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this interview a cruel memory for ever. 
Let us part, if possible, in peace. If you 
cannot check your anger against my dear 
father, whom you profess to honour; if 
you dare to malign the man whom I have 
accepted as my husband, and whom you 
cannot know ; at least I claim that respect 
towards myself which I have done no- 
thing to forfeit." 

" Oh, Amalie, this is cruel !" cried 
Christian, bending before her. 

" It would be cruel to us both to pursue 
this interview further. Nothing that can 
be spoken will change the purport, or 
lessen the force, of what I have already said. 
I have given my word. Fare-you-well." 

** Then we part for ever !" cried Chris- 
tian, with his head bent down, and his 
voice choked with emotion. 

*'May be," she replied. " But remem- 
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ber, Christian, you are still my foster- 
brother." She held out her hand. 

" I will remember," replied the young 
man, checking his emotion with a strong 
effort. ** Farewell, Amalie — sister — ^if it 
may not be otherwise." And he pressed 
her hand tenderly, and turned to go. 

" Stay ; I had almost forgotten," she 
exclaimed, running towards her work- 
table, and searching hurriedly in a small 
cabinet which stood there. "You sent 
me a ring." 

" A ring — I ? I sent no ring." 

"A poor foot-traveller came to me 
yesterday with this ring, as a keepsake 
from you." 

Christian pondered in surprise; then 
taking the ring in his hand, recognised it 
at once as the token given to him by 
Winnie Seebach at Leipsic. A pang shot 
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through his heart, and a sense of shame, 
ahnost of guilt, came over him. Was this 
a punishment for seeming dupKcity ? 

" Was he a tall man, thin and stooping — 
a beggar in look and manner?" he in- 
quired. Amalie assented. 

"The thief— *twa8 he! He stole it 
from my travelling companion." 

" He spoke of one Jacob." 

"The same. So far all is clear — ^the 
rest is inexplicable." 

" You will see my father before you 
leave?" 

"Yes; for my own honour, my own 
pride's sake. Adieu, dear Amalie, adieu !" 

She trembled before him now, and bent 
her head ; nor resisted as he imprinted one 
chaste kiss upon her cheek. 

The incident of the ring, slight as it 
was, had broken the bitterness of their 
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parting. For the rest, on Christian's 
part, pride quelled for the moment the 
open outburst of his grief; while Amalie's 
emotion, so soon as she was alone, found a 
solace in her long pent-up tears; 

" You have seen Amalie ?" inquired TJr- 
lacher, with some anxiety in his look, as 
Christian re-entered his private cabinet. 

" I have, Herr Urlacher," was the 
brief reply. 

*' And you are satisfied ?" continued 
Urlacher, regarding him earnestly. 

*'At least I am answered; and will 
trouble you with my presence no moreJ' 

" As you will. But, remember, should 
you remain in this city, that I may still 
be your friend." 

" I am bound to thank you ; but I leave 
Hamburg to-morrow, or the next day 
at farthest." 

VOL. II. P 
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** To return to Leipsic — if I may ask ?" 

** Xo, Herr Uriacber. I leave this city 
for England; and Heaven grant I may 
never retnm !" 

" I see," said Urlacher, with an ex- 
pression of sincere kindliness as he held 
out his hand, ^' that any offer of help on 
my part — and I could help yon even in 
this matter — ^wonld be unacceptable. I will 
only say then, God speed you ! Adieu !" 

With a hoarse "Adieu!" with a hasty 
grasp of the proffered hand. Christian 
turned away fix^m him, and the next 
instant was gone. 

Urlacher stood listening to the sound 
of the footsteps as they rapidly de- 
scended into the hall, and thence by the 
stone flight of steps into the street. Then, 
as if some mischance had befallen him, 
he sank into his seat with a wearied 
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air, and sat pensively gazing into space. 

** Brave lad !" he murmured to himself, 
** I almost wish it were otherwise. He is 
young, clever, and ambitious; he may 
well become a worthy citizen, and a 
wealthy man. But he has fallen out of 
time and out of place. Heaven knows, I 
wish him no ill. I have only done what 
appeared to be best for Amalie." 

He sighed heavily, as if oppressed by 
some misgiving, and with the exclamation, 
uttered aloud, of, " God grant I may have 
done rightly I" turned once more to the 
papers on his desk. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A FRIEXI) IN KEEP. 

Chkistun, meanwhile, with rapid foot- 
steps, driven by an nncontrolable impulse, 
descended into the street, and dashed 
heedlessly on in the direction of the New 
Haven. 

"liost, lost! Beaten! Cast aside I" 
were the exclamations which escaped him 
again and again, forcing themselves to his 
lips in the bewilderment of his anguish. 
Suddenly he felt himself arrested in his 
headlong course by a friendly, but strong 
hand, which grasped his arm. 
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" My dear sir — ^Herr Christian. What's 
your name — halt !" cried a voice which 
was famihar to him, and yet for the mo- 
ment unrecognised. 

" Excuse me, sir," replied Christian, 
scarcely looking into the face of the speak- 
er, " but I am in a hurry." 

" So, so !" cried the other, in an offended 
tone. " In that case go on — to the devil if 
you like. You don't know a friend when 
you see him, it seems." 

** Herr Rostock 1" exclaimed Chris- 
tian. 

" The same, not at your service." 

"Forgive me, good friend," Christian 
stammered. " I am beside myself. Bear 
with me, for I scarcely know what I say 
or do." 

"Then come with me," said Rostock, 
recovering his good-humour in a moment. 
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" I have snug quarters within ten paces 
of this, with everything in them that will 
do a man good ; unless you really are in a 
hurry?" 

"No, no," murmured Christian, des- 
pondingly. "All times and places are 
alike to me." 

" A very happy mood to be in," said 
Rostock, gaily. "It shows equanimity. 
But, come," he added, soothingly, " I 
see, my young friend, you have had a 
shock. Come with me to my * Enchanted 
Island.' There is everything in the world 
in it, but a woman ; and it is very odd if 
she is not within hail." 

Christian suffered himself to be led by 
his good-natured fiiend. Rostock, descend- 
ing the street some twenty paces, stopped 
before a house in many respects the coun- 
terpart of the one Christian had lust left. 
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Instead, however, of ascending the stone 
steps to the principal door, Rostock con- 
ducted the young man downwards by the 
flight which led into the kitchen. Having 
traversed a dark passage of considerable 
length, they mounted a steep wooden 
staircase, which brought them into a dimly 
lighted corridor. 

" You can't get up into my * Enchanted 
Island,' " remarked Rostock, in an explan- 
atory way, ** without going down first ; a 
process by no means uncommon in the 
world, and very much better than going 
down at last." 

At the end of the corridor was a mas- 
sive portal, studded with square-headed 
nails, and towards this entrance, Rostock 
was proceeding, when he suddenly checked 
himself. 

" But, I see," he said, " by your coun- 
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tenance, that you are in no mood for 
gewgaws. Come in here ; it will be time 
enough afterwards for fairyland.'* 

He opened a side door as he spoke, and 
they both entered a small plainly furnished, 
but extremely comfortable apartment. 

" Here you are at home, firiend Chris- 
tian ; do as you please." 

Christian responded to the invitation by 
throwing himself into a chair. Making 
a cushion of his arms, he buried his 
head within them, and wept — yes, 
wept ! — bitter, burning, unconcealed tears. 
Rostock stole softly to the door. He 
would have left his young friend to him- 
self, but Christian called him back. It was 
in the nature of the young man under 
ordinary circumstances, to keep his own 
council. Secret! veness, indeed, was one 
of his strongest characteristics ; but the 
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overwhelming rebuff he had received — a 
rebuff, in reality, totally unexpected — and 
the impulsive yearning which arose in his 
heart for human sympathy under mis- 
fortune, overcame all his wonted reserve. 
Calling Rostock to his side, he bade him 
sit down, and there poured into his ear 
the whole story of his love ; from its first 
budding into hope, to its last fading in 
despair. 

Superficially considered, Herr Karl Ros- 
tock might not have appeared very well 
fitted to be the confidant of a love story ; 
and Christian, under other circumstances, 
would probably have hesitated to confide 
to him the most dehcate secret of his 
heart. Yet no choice could have been 
better; Rostock, in spite of his eccentri- 
cities, was tenderly appreciative of all 
emotional incidents. He had a thorough 
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respect for Christian, short as their ac- 
quaintance had been ; and, moreover, had 
an intimate knowledge of the chief per- 
sonages concerned. Last, but not least, 
he was in perceptions and manners, what 
is generally understood by the term, a 
gentleman. 

He Ustened with rapt attention to 
Christian's recital of his griefs; making 
a suggestion here, throwing in a question 
there, and gently leading him to the full 
unburdening of his heart. Because, in 
the first place, he felt a real interest in the 
story ; and in the next, because his know- 
ledge of human nature taught him, that 
only in this entire confidence was relief 
to be found. Not content with soothing 
the disordered mind of his friend with 
the first words of sympathy which oc- 
curred to him, Rostock proceeded in a 
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quiet, unobtrusive way, so soon as Chris- 
tian had become a little tranquillised, to 
make preparations of a more substantial 
kind. He produced from a cupboard in 
the wall, a roll of Brunswick sausage, a 
square block of black bread, some butter, 
white as a curd, and a dark squat bottle 
with a green seal. These several articles 
he drew noiselessly out of the recess, and 
with the help of a hand-napkin and the 
usual addenda, soon made a very credi- 
table display. These preparations, however, 
in no way interfered with his interest in 
Christian's narrative; to the full develop- 
ment of which he materially assisted, by a 
question or a hint thrown in at every 
pause or wandering of the heart-weary nar- 
rator. 

" I won't press you to eat," said Ros- 
tock at length, when he thought he saw 
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an opportunity of descending to such a 
common-place matter as mere corporeal 
sustenance, " but if I could persuade you 
to take a glass — only one glass — of this 
wine — it is almost equal to the Rosenwein 
of Liibeck itself — I think I should be doing 
you a good turn. To think, though," he 
went on, in order not to give a serious air 
to his proposal, " that I should know all 
the personages in your story, as well as if 
they had been my own children ! That 
I should tumble upon you on the high 
road; yet knew no more of the story 
itself than if it had happened among the 
snow drifts of Siberia ! I had all the links 
of the chain at my hand, but didn't know 
they were a chain at all, because they did 
not hang together." 

** The chain is broken now," murmured 
Christian. 
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Eostock made no reply. He knew it 
was too early to preach philosophy to a 
mind so preoccupied with its own troubles 
as Christian's. With the air of a prac- 
tised hand, he drew the cork of the fat, 
squat bottle ; carefully wiped the dust and 
crumbled sealing wax from its mouth, and 
poured out two glasses of the liquor. It 
was of a deep golden colour, and came out 
with a melodious gurgle which was in itself 
refreshing. 

" The rascal Botzen !" exclaimed Ros- 
tock, carefully recorking his bottle. ** So 
he outflanked us after all! I warrant 
he made a nice pot out of that movement. 
It was clever, by Jove ! I almost for- 
give the fellow for his audacity. To 
get completely in our rear, while we 
were pursuing him like mad in front ! 
Capital !" 
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"How could he have obtained his 
information ?" inquired Christian. 

" He overheard us once, I know," re- 
plied Rostock, "while on the march. I 
caught the fellow listening ; and then he 
made a guess at the rest. I am going to 
drink your health, Christian ; will you not 
join me ?" And he raised his glass to his 
eye, with evident admiration of the colour 
and brilliancy of the wine. 

" I can neither eat nor drink," murmur- 
ed Christian, in a weary, dispirited tone. 

" And yet," said Rostock, with a medi- 
tative air, still holding the glass aloft; 
" and yet, my fiiend, eating and drinking 
are just those admirable inventions, the 
application of which will do us good when 
nothing else will. While there is life 
there is hope; while you can eat and 
drink, there is life. Therefore let us drink." 
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Christian could resist his fnend's invita- 
tion no longer, and raising the glass to his 
lips, with the simplest form of greeting, 
drank it off. This act seemed to comfort Old 
Karl vastly. By a process of slow sipping 
and tasting, he drained his own glass; 
then sat smacking his lips, and watching 
the effect of the potation upon Chris- 
tian. 

" It won't do for me to praise this 
wine," said he; "because, in the first 
place, I'm the host ; and in the second, be- 
cause I deal in it. And you, my guest, who 
have only as yet sniffed of its aroma, and 
who, moreover, are in some respects men- 
tally incapacitated — for it requires a mind to 
taste wine — from appreciating its qualities, 
can as yet form no judgment of its value. 
But, I trust, by the time we have finished 
the bottle, that physical taste, and mental 
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placidity will have been restored to you ; 
you will then be in a position to pronounce 
an opinion upon the delectability, or 
otherwise, of this produce of our cellar/* 
These words were uttered with the 
utmost gravity, and were accompanied 
by the melodious gurgling of the mel- 
low wine, as he proceeded to refill the 
glasses. 

** To think that my grim friend Urlacher, 
and my smooth acquaintance Ritzenheim, 
and my beautiful princess Amalie, should 
be characters in this precious drama ; 
played out upon a stage not a hundred 
yards from my own door," mused Rostock. 
" It only required the gentle Blitz, and one 
of his Englishmen as the comic element, 
to complete the piece ; always remember- 
ing that 1 have the young and gallant hero 
under my own roof." 
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" This is no farce," muttered Christian, 
with some bitterness. 

**My dear boy," exclaimed Rostock, 
" I never said it was. But Mercy forbid 
it should become a tragedy. Nay," 
holding up his hand, " I'll not dispute 
with you. I grieve with you to-day; I 
will argue the matter with you next week. 
Come, drink another glass of wine ; it is 
as mild as new milk." 

Christian, who already felt cheered 
under the influence of the generous 
liquor, complied with his friend's wish, 
and the latter went gossiping on : 

" Did I ever tell you what I was ? No ? 
Then learn that I am a vulgar dealer ; a 
huxter ; a merchant, if you will. And I 
am a merchant, for I import on my own 
account. But I deal with the extraneous, 
and the superflorescent productions of the 
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earth; the upper growth of this bank of 
civilization on which we live. What some 
simple creatures call luxuries and super- 
fluities; from a spice nut, to a phial of 
Otto of Roses. And that reminds me that we 
have not yet taken boat to my Enchanted 
Island. I call it an island because it abuts 
upon the Deich; and because the Deich, 
in its impudence, has more than once 
flushed across the isthmus of connection, 
and cut me off* from the mainland. But 
it is only an island on stilts after all. Will 
you come ?" 

Christian, who was willing to go any- 
where to relieve the weight of his own 
thoughts, emptied his glass, rose, and 
stood prepared to follow his guide. 

" WeU done 1" cried Rostock. " We will 
finish the bottle when we come back." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ENOHANTBI) ISLAND. 

Passing once more into the corridor, 
Rostock led the way to the heavily studded 
door at its end. This he opened with a 
key. " There are such things," said he, 
" as water-rats in the canal — on two legs ; 
and this door will give them something to 
nibble at. Now, then — Open Sesame !" 

They had traversed a narrow, dark pas- 
sage, and as Rostock uttered these time- 
honoured words of enchantment, he thrust 
open a door, and they both entered a 
chamber flooded with light. 

Q 2 
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A singular scene met the eyes of Chris- 
tian. The apartment in which they stood 
was Ughted from above, and presented 
the aspect rather of a grove, or dell, en- 
closed by foUage of tropical and occidental 
growth, than an ordinary chamber. There 
were rude seats, and a ruder table in the 
centre; the floor was covered with the 
skins of wild animals, in Keu of a carpet ; 
but even these substitutes for furniture 
were in keeping with the stems of trees 
and masses of foliage which surrounded 
them. Nor were these last a mere assem- 
blage of dry sticks and dead leaves. They 
were sustained in life, and exhibited a cer- 
tain freshness of verdure by a border of 
moss and peat, out of which they sprang. 
Among the leaves there shone ripe fruit : 
oranges, bananas, citrons; and even cocoa- 
nuts hung darkly aloft. These fruits, al- 
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though real in themselves, had certainly not 
grown to maturity on the branches from 
which they were suspended; any more 
than the birds of paradise, the parrots, 
the cockatoos, the beetles and the butter- 
flies, which were perched upon the boughs 
and glittered among the foUage, were the 
living productions of the imitative region 
in which they were placed. Nevertheless, 
the illusion was complete. Ferns and 
wild flowers grew round the edge ; dark, 
foliated stems shot up to the light, and 
their fan-like leaves, among which shone 
the ripe fruit, drooped gracefully towards 
the centre. The background, so to speak, 
was made up of a dense screen of broad 
plantain, palm, and other tropical leaves ; 
and the gay, bright-plumaged birds, and 
dazzling insects, although mute and mo- 
tionless, gave completeness and finish to 
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the mimic scene. Even the sluggisli 
waters of the Deich assisted in the delu- 
sion. The tidei, being up, and the canal 
ftill, the dull beating of the water without, 
among the piles and against the sides of 
the building, strengthened the idea of its 
being a green oasis among the billows. 

The impression made upon the mind, by 
this singularly arranged apartment, was 
so completely that of seclusion and peace, 
that Christian sighed involuntarily as he 
stood gazing upon the strange trees, and 
shadowy foliage. 

" A cool place for a cigar, eh ?" sug- 
gested Rostock ; taking note of the effect 
produced upon his young finend. 

** So peaceful — so shut out from the 
world 1" sighed Christian. " How did 
the idea of its arrangement ever occur 
to you?" 
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" Why you see,'* explained Rostock, " in 
my character of shipping-agent, and im- 
porter of certain luxurious supplies and 
knick-knacks, I come across a set of salt- 
water dogs, who would bring me the ends of 
the earth together, if they could put them 
aboard ship. Skippers, chief-mates, stew- 
ards and the like sort they are. Fellows who 
are always anxious to do a little business 
on their own account, and who come 
across the world's odds and ends, and for 
a few iron nails, or a string of beads, could 
buy a shipload of them. These fellows 
know my taste, and sometimes for love, 
and sometimes for money, have brought 
me now a tree, now a bird, and again a 
tiger's or a panther's skin. Until out of 
the miscellaneous lot I have built up, and 
planted, and stocked my island. And 
now, since you seem to Uke it so well, 
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what do you say — shall we finish our 
wine in it ?" 

" If you will excuse me, Herr Rostock," 
said Christian, "I will drink no more 
wine. I have no head for it; and your 
sample is strong." 

"A young giant, eh?'' half-laughed 
Rostock. " Tender as a baby, but with a 
grip like a Hercules. Well, I will excuse 
you, on one condition : that you seat 
yourself under that banyan tree, and 
smoke this cigar. It is a choice Alvarez ; 
and in the meantime I will prepare you an 
odoriferous cup of coffee, and join you in 
half an hour." 

Christian resigned himself to the direc- 
tions of his emphatic but kind host, and 
soon felt soothed and tranquillised under 
the joint influence of the tobacco, and the 
still and fragrant bower in which he sat. 
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Rostock was not long in again making 
his appearance ; this time the bearer of a 
tray, containing a small silver coffee urn, 
and two exquisitely modelled china cups. 
He had donned a cook's white linen cap 
and apron, but he whipped them off in an 
instant, so soon as he had deposited his 
tray on the quaint, though rudely fashioned 
table, beneath the banyan tree. 

" So much for the cook," said he, de- 
positing the two articles in question, in a 
small recess concealed under a cluster of 
leaves. " Now for the host." 

" If it were not out of place," continued 
Old Karl, who, having fiUed the two cups 
with delicious coffee, sat placidly pufl&ng 
at his cigar. " I would enter, my young 
friend, upon a disquisition concerning 
marriage as it exists among us Germans. 
Or rather, upon how we deal with that 
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institution, and how in consequence that 
institution deals with us : such young 
fellows as you are, and such old fellows 
as I am. But I am afraid you are in no 
frame of mind to listen to it ; which is a 
pity. It might form a very profitable 
subject of debate; and has a distinct 
bearing upon certain circumstances which 
have but just now affected you. You may 
depend upon it, this is not such a simple 
matter as it looks. It lies deep, deep, 
deep, my friend. In order to sound its 
bottom, I should have, metaphorically 
speaking, to take off my clothes, and 
make a clean plunge into the system of 
subscription ; into the practice of wander- 
shaft ; into the construction of our guild 
corporations; and into the consideration 
of certain habits and usages of our moral 
and social Hfe, the results of which are 
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that I am an old bachelor, and that you 
are going the same selfish dreary, road." 

As Christian exhibited some restless- 
ness under this address, Eostock held up 
his hand, and exclaimed with a laugh : 

"There, there, don't be afi*aid. I 
won't say another word upon the subject. 
It makes me melancholy myself. Do you 
like that cigar ?" 

Christian nodded assent. 

"Now," said Rostock, "you will re- 
member that you are in my hands ; and 
this is my programme for the rest of the 
day. You are to remain with me, and 
sleep under my roof to-night ; I will send 
a messenger to my old chum, and your 
Mend, Anacharsis Blitz, which will 
put him at his ease with regard 
to you. We will have a snug Uttle 
supper; and will drink as much or as little 
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wine, and as much coflfee as you like ; and 
smoke as many cigars as we please. Then, 
having passed a quiet, sober, contempla- 
tive evening, we will seek our rest like 
good Christians. We shall rise up in the 
morning, gay, fresh, and strong, and 
ready for any work Dame Fortune may 
put upon us. What do you say ?" 

" I am content," replied Christian list- 
lessly, "and not I trust ungratefiil. As 
for to-morrow !" he added, with more 
animation and some bitterness, "what 
is to-morrow to me I" 

" My dear boy," said Rostock, " do not 
despise * to-morrow.' * To-morrow' is a 
beautiful institution. * To-morrow,' is 
always another day's march on the road 
of time ; and who can say what one may 
meet with in a day ? In fact, if we did not 
go to bed at the end of one day, to rise at 
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the beginning of another, I don't know 
what would become of us. If it hadn't 
been for * to-morrow,' you and I would 
never have been born. To speak seriously. 
Christian, there is something terribly mo- 
mentous in * to-morrow.' It may be a 
merely humdrum, weary, fretting, task- 
laden day; it may come in a halo of 
heavenly hopes, and light a new path 
through nature. It may be anything, or 
everything to you. Christian : it may 
bring you back your Amalie — it may 
drown you in the Deich. Take another 
cigar." 

''I forgot," commented Christian with 
a half smile, *' I forgot you were a phi- 
losopher." 

*^ And I forgot," laughed Rostock, 
"that you were a soft-hearted, love- 
stricken young man, who — well, never 
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mind ; let me show you your bed-room." 
Rostock led the way, cigar in mouth, 
back along the corridor, and into the 
small chamber where the two friends had 
taken their wine. Thence by a door, which 
had all the appearance of a cupboard, up 
a narrow staircase, lighted only at distant 
intervals by a glazed sUt in the wall. At 
the third flight they crossed a small, square 
landing place, and Rostock, pushing open 
what appeared to be Uttle more than a 
panel in the wainscot, ushered Christian 
into a small, cosy bed-room, which led 
again, as could be seen by the open door, 
into a chamber beyond. 

" This is my bed-room — for to-night at 
least," explained Rostock. " As your 
host, I shall sleep in the front, and keep 
watch over you by doing out-post duty. 
Yonder is your dormitory; and I trust 
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you will find comfortable quarters there." 
So saying, lie sauntered into the second 
apartment, which was light and airy, and 
from its numberless little arrangements 
for personal comfort, in addition to its 
ordinary furniture, was usually, no doubt, 
his own sleeping room. Christian saw 
this, and demurred to occupying it; but 
was at once cut short by his host with a 
laugh and a joke, in which he was bade to 
submit to the orders of his " superior 
ofl&cer." 

"For, you know," laughed Rostock, 
" I am a commander at least in my own 
castle. But," added he, " we are by no 
means at the top of our fort yet; and 
if you follow me, I will lead you on to the 
ramparts." 

Emerging again upon the square landing 
place, they mounted to the fourth story. 
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Thence, by a steep flight of stairs which 
was little better than a ladder, to a slant- 
ing trap-door, bolted from within, and by 
this outlet, to the extensive flat roof of 
the house, 

" There !" cried Rostock, as he stepped, 
a Uttle winded by his exertions, upon the 
broad, level space with its low parapet, 
which took the form of three sides of a 
parallellogram. "There! now we com- 
mand the town." 

The view was extensive, and showed 
how closely intersected was this por- 
tion of Hamburg by water-ways. The 
curious intermingling of low masts and 
rigging, sometimes topped by a gay 
pennon, with house-roofs and chim- 
ney-stacks, gave the prospect an interest 
which the objects themselves would not 
have created. The water course, spanned 
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by many a bridge, and hemmed by numer- 
ous water-gates, could be traced from 
the Rathhaus in the north; and by the 
Hohe Briicke to the Inner Haven, and so 
to the River Elbe itself on the south. 
On the west side the prospect was shut 
out by the houses ; but towards the east 
other water- channels could be followed 
fiar into the distance, till they were finally 
lost in the green of the fields, or the 
dense, almost black fringe of the fir 
trees. 

As the night drew in, the two friends 
descended from their point of observation ; 
and deserting, in the gathering darkness, 
even the leafy shadows of the Enchanted 
Island, betook themselves to the more 
homely comforts of the house apartment. 
Here a light supper, brought in by an old 
woman servant — a veritable antiquity 
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whicli miglit have served for an Indian idol 
in the Island — ^was served in a clean, deft, 
and appetising fashion. Finally, after this 
agreeable repast; another glass of the 
golden wine, and a concluding cigar ; Herr 
Karl Bostock the host, and Christian his 
guest, composed themselves to sleep in 
their respective chambers, as the sonorous 
" Good-night 1" of Eostock closed their 
conversation. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A HOUSE ON FIEE. 

Tossing uneasily in his ample bed, 
Christian heard the night-watches chime 
one after the other, till the hours had run 
on to nearly midnight. To sleep was im- 
possible. The scenes of the day rose up 
before him with all the vividness and ex- 
aggeration of a mind overexcited by hope, 
doubt,^ and final disappointment. The 
absolute certainty of the overthrow of the 
temple of bliss, which in the warmth of 
his imagination he had raised, and in which 
his heart had performed daily worship, 
left him without a purpose or a goal in 
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the future. The labours of a life seemed 
to be cast away. A sustaining hope had 
cheered and guided him through years of 
patient toil ; now that hope was ruthlessly 
torn from his bleeding heart, and he was 
hurled back into the void of an unloving 
and selfish world, without an object of 
future existence. 

In the first moment of his repulse, his 
pride had in a measure helped him to bear 
the blow; and the soothing kindnesses, 
and judicious sympathy of his friend Eos-* 
took, had allayed for a time the fever of 
his anxiety. But in the dead stillness of 
the night, when all the roused passions of 
his soul found scope to range and utter 
their helpless wails aloud, there was no 
longer peace or rest for his fevered limbs. 
He moaned aloud, and wept bitter tears 
upon his sleepless pillow. 
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Wearied at length with his own vain 
repinings, and seeking relief in any act 
which might occupy his attention from 
the despair which threatened to deprive 
•him of his reason, he sprang out of bed, 
and striking a hght, proceeded hurriedly 
to dress himself. He would steal past 
Rostock, he thought, and make his way 
to the roof of the house. The fresh air, 
and the unusual aspect of the city under 
the shadow of night, might give him new 
objects of reflection, or by further ex- 
hausting his body, force it at last to slum- 
ber. By the aid of a small taper, he was 
enabled to accomplish this object without 
awaking Rostock, who slept the sleep of t^e 
happy. After some stumbHng in his search 
for the right mode of egress, he emerged 
through the trap-door upon the roof. 

There was a fresh north-west wind blow- 
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ing, whicli struck him with a chilly sweep 
as he passed from the close atmosphere 
of the house into the open an*. It whistled 
and whined among the chimney-pots ; but 
although it came from the Elbe, and from 
the sea, it was as arid as dust. There 
was scarcely a star to be seen. The sky, 
black as ink, showed not a single Ughter 
shading of cloud; in its denseness, it 
seemed to press closely down upon the 
houses and the distant country, even to 
the horizon. The city beneath him, too, 
was almost as sombre in hue as the heaven 
above it. Faint lights glimmered here and 
there along the lines of street, and a stray 
gleam flickered now and again for an in- 
stant aboard some vessel moored in the' 
canal. 

All beside was dark ; for there was no 
light in the sky to be reflected in the 
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water, and it was only a keen glance 
which could trace the outline of the water 
courses, or define the straight, black, per- 
pendicular lines as the masts of anchored 
vessels. Above the wailing of the wind, 
there was scarcely a sound to be heard, 
save the husky cry of the night watchman, 
as he paced his round; the iron ring of 
his heavy halbert as he struck it at 
intervals on the pebbley road ; and oc- 
casionally a faint and distant halloa from 
aboard some ship in the haven. 

The cold, deathUke aspect of the scene 
smote solemnly upon the heart of Chris- 
tian, as he stood looking into the darkness ; 
the chill wind beating upon his fevered 
forehead. He drew his garments closer 
round him, tied a handkerchief over his 
bare head, and sat down upon the low 
parapet with his face towards the city and 
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the wind. Presently the church bells of 
St. Nicolas chimed the quarters; and 
then the hour — one — pealed its single 
stroke through the air. The silence which 
succeeded it was even more intense than 
before, and Christian sought around in 
vain for some object upon which to fix his 
attention. The lonehness of his position 
upon his lofty place of observation, although 
in unison with his frame of mind, had 
something desolate in it even to him. 

By degrees a new sensation crept over 
him. He became conscious of a pungent, 
pitchy odour, which pervaded the air ; 
and soon felt, rather than saw, light 
clouds of smoke come floating to- 
wards him on the wind. He peered 
eagerly in the direction whence they came, 
and perceived that the air was growing 
whiter with rolUng smoke of a sharp. 
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acrid scent ; that a faint patch of light, 
like a halo, rested, as it were, in the sky 
immediately before him. As he gazed in 
wonder upon the lambent glow, there shot 
suddenly into the air, a long, bright flame, 
Uke a fiery lance hurled into heaven, from 
its midst. It gleamed aloft for an instant, 
and then was lost in the darkness. 

" Good heaven !" exclaimed Christian 
aloud, " a house must be on fire !" As 
he spoke, a volley of sparks streamed out 
of the light smokp, and the pale halo 
brightened into a golden hue. Without a 
moment's hesitation. Christian threw him- 
self through the trap-door; fastened it 
behind him ; and by the light of the taper 
which he had left burning, dashed down 
the narrow staircase towards his own 
room. His first impulse was to awaken 
Eostock, but in this purpose he was an- 
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ticipated. The noise he had made in 
entering, and in his hasty eflPbrts to attire 
himself in a manner more suited to render 
assistance at the fire, dispelled the light 
slumber in which that worthy citizen was 
wrapped. Eostock started at once into a 
sitting posture. 

"What's the matter?" he hastily de- 
manded. "Hey, there! What's the matter. 
Christian?" 

" There's a fire — a house on fire on the 
opposite side of the street." 

" The devil !" shouted Eostock, as he 
darted fi'om between his two feather 
beds, and proceeded to dress himself with 
a rapidity never exceeded. Christian 
briefly explained what he had seen, and 
in a few minutes the two were on the 
roof. 

The halo of light still rested in the air. 
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but it was larger and brighter than before ; 
immediately beneath it belched forth vol- 
lies of white smoke, and hissing explosions 
of red sparks. The latter, once launched 
into the sky, and there losing their 
momentum, went saiUng away in red 
streams through the pitchy darkness of the 
heavens. 

"Fire! fire! fire!" shouted Eostock, 
in a stentorian voice, leaning over the 
parapet. The warning sound was echoed 
from distant streets by the chill air in a 
feeble murmur. Again he repeated the 
cry, " Fire ! fire ! fire !" and the sound 
of hastened footsteps was heard below, 
followed by the clang of the night-watch- 
man's halbert upon the pavement. Then 
came a responsive voice fi^om beneath, 
like the deep bray of a trumpet, pealing 
forth the fearful cry : " Fire ! fire ! fire !" 
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"Now we're awake!" exclaimed Ros- 
tock, almost exultantly, as he carefully 
scamied the position of the flame, which 
rose visibly through its wreath of smoke. 

" I see it is in the court on the other 
side — the tobacco works. Til be bound. 
The house is as dry as a chip, and will 
bum like a heap of faggots. There's been 
no rain for a month ; but I warrant we'll 
put a damper upon it! Come, Chris- 
tian." 

Christian needed no incitement to the 
work. The two men plunged down the 
steep staircase, and along the other laba- 
rynthine passages to the street. As they 
emerged by the stone steps on to the pave- 
ment, the fire-bell fi^om a neighbouring 
tower burst forth in a confused jangle of 
sounds, which after awhile modulated 
themselves, till they pealed in measured 
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strokes the fearftd strain of alarm. Then 
from a distant guard-house rang the sharp, 
clear reports of musketry, and the clatter- 
ing sound of feet, in hot haste, beat and 
echoed from all sides. 

"I press you into the service. Chris- 
tian," cried Rostock. " I am one of the 
fire-masters of this district. Halloa, 
Herr Euntz, is that you ?" This was ad- 
dressed to a man who was hurrying past, 
but who immediately checked himself, and 
in a respectful tone acknowledged his 
identity. 

"Herr Rostock, I think?" said the 
man. 

" The same. Come with me to the 
engine-house; I have the key. We'll 
soon throw some cold water upon this 
bully of a fire." 

No further word was necessary, and 
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I as if with one instinct, the three dashed 

1 on together towards the spot indicated. 

]• As they ran, they came upon one or two 

^ stragglers making for the fire. These, at 

a word from Eostock, at once turned from 

their route, and either joined him, or under 

; his directions proceeded to rouse from 

; their slumber the tenants of houses whose 

i duty it was to assist in extinguishing the 

flames, or under whose care a certain 

^. number of water-buckets were kept. 

i 

"If you cannot awaken Herr Hintzl- 

! mann quickly enough," he exclaimed to 

f ■ 

{. one, " run on to the church — ^here, take 

this key — and bring out the buckets you 

■' will find in the porch." 

^' It was evident that Rostock possessed 

; authority in this matter, and that it was 

unhesitatingly obeyed. Indeed, as one of 
two fire-masters of the district, he had 
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command over some six-and-thirty men of 
the labouring class, who were especially 
appointed to work each engine, and to 
supply it with water by means of leathern 
buckets from the nearest water-way. It 
was rare, indeed, that the whole number 
were assembled together, but as they were 
paid for their labour, and were liable to be 
fined if absent, the attendance was gen- 
erally equal to the occasion. If short- 
handed, the fire-masters were empowered 
to press any of the bystanders into their 
service ; upon pay if demanded, and upon 
fine if refused. According to the old law, 
the fine for refusal was the seizure, on the 
spot, of the hat and upper-coat of the re- 
cusant. 

By the time they had reached the engine- 
house, their number had increased to a 
fiill dozen. At the house itself, they found 
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several others waiting, ready for the work. 
The majority of the men thus assembled, 
under Herr Rostock's command, were the 
regularly appointed engine-men of the dis- 
trict; the rest stragglers, ready for any 
work under excitement. The engine was 
dragged out in a moment, the buckets 
which accompanied it distributed, and the 
two flambeaux, which lay ready for such an 
occasion, placed in the hands of the trusty 
bearers and ignited. 

" How stands the water in the Flethe, 
Gieber ?" demanded Rostock of one of the 
men, who had been most active in the 
work. 

** Low, very low, Herr Rostock," was 
the answer, deferentially spoken. 

'' So much the worse for us 1" cried 
Rostock, " Now then, give way men ! 
Steady !" 
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" Steady it is 1" was the gruflf response, 
and the lumbering engine, with its hose 
and some few buckets which were still 
suspended upon it, and headed by the two 
hissing, flaring flambeaux, dashed with a 
wild clatter towards the scene of the 
conflagration. There was a small knot of 
men collected about the entrance to the 
Hof, or court, . where the fire had 
broken out. They were evidently waiting 
for the arrival of the fire-engine, for they 
made way at once with a cry of welcome, 
and seizing the ropes attached to it, they 
ran it rapidly into the mouth of the court, 
and began to busy themselves with the 
arrangement for its working. Recognis- 
ing every man by name as an assistant 
oflBcially attached to his engine, Rostock 
assigned to each one his place with a cool- 
ness and method that was soon prolific of 
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results. Christian now remarked for the 
first time, that his friend held a long staff 
in his hand, mounted at one end with a 
brass insignia, procured probably at the 
engine-house. It served as his rod of 
office, and obtained for him ready obe- 
dience, as well for strangers as from 
those who knew him, and were immedi- 
ately under his authority. 

By this time, leathern buckets had been 
obtained in abundance. A double line of 
men had been formed, stretching from the 
engine across the Deich Strasse, down by 
one of the narrow passages between the 
houses to the Deich itself. By these men 
the water was passed from hand to hand 
till it reached the engine; and as the 
buckets were emptied, they were returned 
by the second line to be refilled. 

In this way, laboriously enough cer- 
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tainly, the fire-engine was kept abundantly 
supplied, and a fierce stream of water was 
soon hissing through the air into the midst 
of the flames. 

The fire had made considerable progress 
while these arrangements were being made, 
but it was still confined within the limits 
of the house in which it had first broken 
out. But within these limits it blazed and 
roared with a fury, which threatened with 
destruction everything within reach. The 
pale halo in the sky which had first at- 
tracted Christian's attention, had spread 
and deepened into a scarlet blot, which 
glowed and flickered as if the clouds them- 
selves were ablaze. The tongued flames 
leapt up far into the air, tossing aloft a 
cloud of fiery flakes, and red-hot dust, 
which floated about for awhile, and then 
fell upon the adjacent houses and the 
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people beneath, in a storm of black ashes 
or still glowing sparks. Again, the shower, 
on account of the superabundance of wood 
in the burning structure, would fall in a 
dingy snow-drift of grey wood-ashes. 

The men worked with a will; as the 
continuous splashing of the water into the 
engine, the sharp, rapid thud of the 
pump-arms, and the cracking and hissing 
of the strong jet which leapt from the hose 
into the flames, suflGlciently proved. Nor 
were their efforts without effect. Half an 
hour's strenuous exertion subdued the 
fire towards its edges, although it still 
glowed, and flared, and crackled like a 
huge furnace in its centre. 

" Pull away, lads !'' shouted the deep 
voice of Herr Eostock. " Give her a 
drencher. Heaven forbid !" he whispered 
the next instant to Christian, who 
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worked manfully by his side, " Heaven 
forbid the fire should burn its way out of 
theHofr 

" Amen !" responded Christian. " But 
is there any especial reason for the wish?" 

" Only this ;" was the reply, in the 
same low tone. " There are some certain 
stores of spirits of wine, camphor, turpen- 
tine and the hke in the neighbouring 
houses, which won't stand fire." 

Probably more than one among the 
many who toiled at the engine, or helped 
to form the Une of water-bearers, were 
aware of this danger. At any rate, ad- 
mission was obtained into the houses over- 
looking the conflagration, and buckets of 
water carried up to the tops of the highest 
of them with which to cool the roofs and 
walls. These expedients were successful ; 
and the arrival of another engine, with its 
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compleiDent of buckets, and zealous com- 
pany of firemen, soon rendered such 
effective assistance, that the fire seemed 
destined to be confined within its present 
narrow Umits. The flames flickered and 
drooped lower and lower, and the fiery- 
glow, which only lately was at a white 
heat, waned and darkened to a blood red 
hue. These hopeful signs of success 
encouraged the firemen to increased exer- 
tion. The splashing of the water, the 
thud of the pumps, and the rushing 
and cracking of the strong streams hurled 
through the hose on to the surrounding 
walls, or the drooping fire, grew in rapi- 
dity and force as the blazing ruins sank 
and darkened before the efforts made to 
subdue them. 

It was now four o'clock, and the grey 
light of early morning crept up the eastern 
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sky, and seemed in itself to be a check to 
the spreading of the flames. They waned 
and drooped more and more as the day- 
light rose higher and brighter, and men 
began to look upon their final quenching 
as merely a matter of another hour of un- 
relaxed labour. 

Those among the firemen who had been 
first to answer the summons of the alarm 
bell were now dropping with weariness, 
and as the imminent danger seemed past, 
willingly gave up their places to later 
comers. Herr Heintzlmann, Rostock's 
colleague in office, was at his post, and 
zealous in the performance of his duty. 
Upon his persuasion, and in the fiill con- 
viction that all real danger was past, Ros- 
tock himself consented to return home and 
seek some rest. Christian, who had been 
his right hand through all the labours of 
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the morning; active, fearless, and perse- 
vering ; was now thoroughly wearied, and 
not loath to accompany him. 

They had no diflBculty in making their 
way homewards, for soon after the out- 
break of the fire, the street had been 
taken possession of by the military, and 
closed, from the Stein Twiete to the end 
of the Deich Strasse, against all but those 
oflBcially engaged in its suppression, or 
who had been pressed into the service by 
the fire-masters. The captain of the 
troops recognised Rostock at once, both 
personally and from his wand of office ; after 
mutual congratulations at the apparent suc- 
cess of their labours, the two friends passed 
through the line to their home. 

"A good night's work," cried Rostock, 
" as a Suabian would say, since we did 
not begin till the morning." 
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" I think we have not done badly," re- 
plied Christian, drooping with fatigue. 
" How many engines have you in this 
city?" 

" Some sixty or seventy, and there 
should be one hundred and thirty buckets, 
and a company of six and thirty men to 
each engine. You see, we divide the 
city into wards of about five hundred 
houses, as nearly as it can be done, and 
there is an engine and two fire-masters for 
each ward. They do their work well as 
you have seen." 

" No doubt," said Christian, " they are 
thoroughly trustworthy ; zealous and brave 
in the performance of their duties. And 
as with the masters, so with the men. 
They worked wonders over yonder. But 
it is a terrible task to bring water from 
a distance by driblets, to feed a rapid 
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stream. I longed to be able to help them." 
" My men want no help," replied Ros- 
tock, a little touchily. " They are used to 
their buckets, and would be lost at any 
new fangled tricks. To be sure, when 
men are scarce, buckets not to be got 
at, or the Flethe run down to the mud, a 
fire has a chance of getting its own way ; 
but that is not often. Give me plenty of 
men, plenty of buckets, and plenty of 
water, and I'll put out Vesuvius." 

" But might not the same result be ob- 
tained with less labour ?" inquired Chris- 
tian, deferentially. 

"Perhaps it could, but at whose ex- 
pense? At the expense of the poor 
labourer, who would be cheated of his 
hire. These men have got their privi- 
leges, handed down to them from their 
fathers, and let them keep them; they 
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work hard enough. " There's a fellow/* 
he added, with the air of an injured man, 
"an Bnghshman, somewhere about the 
Holzdamm, who has set up a water-work 
to draw the water direct out of the Alster 
or the Flethe, as it may be, and so to do 
away with the buckets and the men too. 
But the Senate knows better than to set 
him over the heads of honest men who 
were bom to the work, and who have a 
right to it. No, no ! the buckets for 
me." 

Christian was too weary to dispute with 
the worthy burgher a question which he 
did not himself thoroughly understand, 
and which was evidently one of Eostock's 
sore points. The discussion came there- 
fore to an end; and the two fiiends 
reached the house they had left some five 
hours before, and finally, by the old cir- 
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cuitous route, gained their chambers with 
scarcely another word spoken between 
them. 

" Hah !" cried Rostock, drawing a long 
breath, as he sat down in an easy chair. 
" The best part of a good, tough piece of 
work, is the rest after it. You will sleep 
after this. Christian, I warrant." 

Christian nodded assent. 

" There is still one thing," said Ros- 
tock, again rising with a show of alacrity. 
** I must have one more look, and then I 
shall rest in peace." 

They both ascended to the roof, and 
gazed anxiously towards the scene of the 
fire. The thud of the pumps, and the 
rush of the water was still heard above 
the confused murmur of human voices ; 
but the fire had sunk so low, that what 
faint ghmmer there was ft*om the unex- 
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tinguished flames was lost in the morning 
light. Dense volumes of white, vapoury 
clouds rolled from the spot which was so 
lately a hving furnace, and the occasional 
cheer of the firemen helped to confirm 
their best hopes. 

" We have washed the life out of him !" 
exclaimed Rostock, in a tone of exulta- 
tion. 

"With the help of God!" added Chris- 
tian reverently. 

" Even so," said Rostock. " The Lord 
be with us and about us evermore ! Now 
let us go to bed." 

Not the unfluttered slumber of the in- 
nocent babe was more peaceful, more hght, 
yet more profound, than that of the two 
strong, but over-wearied men. Well for 
them 1 There was work to do on their 
re-awaking ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



HELP AT HAND. 



Not a passing shadow, not the faintest 
outhne of a dream, rested upon the un- 
ruffled mind of Christian through long 
hours of absolute sleep. So utterly in- 
cogniscent of time was he, that when a 
heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and a strong voice shouted in his ear, 
calling upon him in vehement language to 
arise, it appeared to him as if he had but 
just fallen asleep. Yet he awoke fully 
refreshed, and sitting up in bed at once. 
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looked with a calm face upon the disturber 
of his slumber. 

It was Herr Karl Rostock. Not the 
calm, jovial philosopher of that name, who 
only yesterday had entertained him in his 
pleasant way in the " Enchanted Island.'* 
This was a wild, scared man, struck by 
a terror, sudden and overwhelming, against 
which he appeared not only unable to 
cope, but the extent and character of 
which was beyond his full comprehen- 
sion. 

"The fire. Christian," he shouted, "the 
fire ! Get up for mercy's sake 1" 

The fiill import of this appeal was lost 
upon Christian, whose mind was for the 
moment a blank ; so completely had the 
incidents of the previous day been lost to 
his memory in the depth of his slumber. 
The bewildered aspect of Rostock, who 
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had evidently been himself rudely awake- 
ened, and who stood only half dressed 
before him, did not help to enlighten him ; 
and it required some moments of reflection 
to bring back from the past, even the main 
incidents of an event, in which, some six 
hours before, he had been a prominent 
actor. 

" The fire, Herr Rostock," he said 
deliberately ; " the fire ? It was put out 
last night." 

" Oh ! would that it had been !" groan- 
ed Rostock. " Hear it, man ! Hear, how 
it shrieks and roars ! Last night it was a 
house; now it's a street; and who knows 
where it will end ? Hear it I" 

He held up his finger to invoke atten- 
tion, and now for the first time Christian 
became conscious of a strange and terrible 
conflict of sounds without. It might have 
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been the howling of a tempest at sea, with 
which were mingled the cries of drowning 
men. It whistled, it moaned, it shrieked ; 
it sobbed and wailed for a while ; then, 
of a sudden, it thundered with the out- 
burst of a thousand hoarse voices, and 
seemed to shake the house itself to its 
base. With all this, there was a strange 
undertone, like the rushing of the waves on 
a shingly beach, or the eager whispering 
of many people. 

" Is that the fire ?" inquired Christian, 
almost in a whisper, for the strange, un- 
natural sounds impressed him with a teel- 
ing of awe. 

" That is the . fire, and all the other 
infernal troubles that come at its heels. 
Oh, that we had never gone to bed. Chris- 
tian !" almost sobbed Eostock. 

It was now Christian's turn to be calm 
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and self-possessed, and still under the 
influence of that refreshing sleep, and the 
strength it had brought with it, he did 
not fail at this crisis. He rose strong and 
active. 

" I will be with you in a moment, Herr 
Rostock. Ready to join you in any work 
that man can do." 

" That's a good lad," answered Rostock, 
taking comfort from the demeanour of his 
companion. "A dash of cold water will 
do us both good. Our old friend Blitz 
and young Jacob are below awaiting 
us." 

A very little while, and they both des- 
cended to the small room in the corridor. 
There they found Jacob with a grimed 
face and white lips, scarcely yet recovered 
from some great task; and Anacharsis 
Bhtz, with beads of perspiration on his 
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flushed forehead, a tear trembling in each 
eye, and still panting from over-exertion. 
But few words of greeting passed between 
them, for the fire and its attendant 
dangers occupied every mind. 

" To save our poor old master's goods," 
cried Blitz, appeahng to Christian, " is 
our first task." 

" Herr Urlacher ?" demanded Christian. 
"Is his house threatened?" 

"Doomed, doomed!" was the answer. 
" Nothing can save it. The flames 
have swept across the street, and the 
house adjoining his burns already." 

" Vengeance is to the Lord !" added 
Rostock, significantly, looking steadfastly 
at Christian. " You will help us ?" 

" With all my heart and soul !" exclaim- 
ed Christian. " Where can his goods be 
taken for safety ?" 

T 2 
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" To the church — there is no other 
refuge." 

The four men sallied into the street. 
The sight which met their eyes was ap- 
palling. On their left hand, a rolling sheet 
of flame marked what but yesterday was 
a row of lofty houses. Beyond this, some 
dark outlines, scarcely seen amid the 
smoke and the Kcking, lapping jets of fire, 
traced the curve of the street towards the 
Hopfen Markt. There was nothing else 
to show the extent to which the fire had 
spread in that direction. From the earth 
to the horizon all seemed ablaze. The 
heat was scarcely endurable, and in this 
lay the danger to the opposite side of the 
street. In reality the strong north-west 
wind carried the flames away towards the 
Alster, but occasionally a counter-blast 
would hurl the burning torrent back upon 
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its path, and then the houses on the oppo- 
site side of the Deioh Strasse, parched and 
ready for the destroyer, smoked and lit up 
on the roofs like lamps prepared for ig- 
nition. 

As yet this had only partially occurred, 
and wherever an engine could stand out of 
the scorching blaze to play upon such 
houses, jets of water were dashed against 
their fronts. The air was full of a fiery rain 
of sparks ; even the earth flared here and 
there, as some inflammable liquid ran 
along its surface in a rivulet of fire. 

To reach Herr Urlacher's house, it was 
necessary to pass through these dangers ; 
but by keeping close to the houses as far 
as the Stein Twiete, where the flames 
made a bend towards Roding's Markt, 
and by covering their heads and faces 
against the heat, the four adventurous 
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men succeeded in reaching their destina- 
tion without accident. The door was 
opened to them at once by Urlacher him- 
self, who stood in the hall grimly await- 
ing their arrival, the most valuable of 
his cabinet-work collected around him. 
He pressed the hand of each in silent 
thanks for their presence as they entered. 
With a few words of encouragement one 
to the other, they set about to remove the 
precious articles of furniture to the neigh- 
bouring church of St Nicolas. 

This task was beset with difficulties. 
The street was filled by fugitives, laden 
with such household goods as they could 
carry ; the road was cumbered with bed- 
steads, bedding, and massive pieces of 
furniture awaiting transport. Here were 
grouped costly articles, guarded by some 
trembling women who cowered beneath 
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the burning flakes which fell everywhere 
around; there lay scattered the wreck 
of some homely household, abandoned in 
despair by its owners. Shouts and la- 
mentations arose on every side; each 
sought to save his valued treasures re- 
gardless of the other; and the ravenous 
fire roared, and flared, and hissed above 
and around all alike. 

Through such a throng, and among such 
obstacles, Rostock, followed by the rest, 
all equally heavily laden, had to trace and 
force their way to gain even the edge of the 
cordon of troops which barred the roads to 
the fire. Thence to the church, although not 
far distant, surged the restless crowd of ex- 
cited spectators, and unhappy fugitives, 
seeking shelter for themselves and their 
goods. Across this mass of confusion a 
thin thread of men, among them some 
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women, tottering beneath their burdens, 
marked the way to the edifice they sought. 
They had scarcely entered upon this all 
but impassible labyrinth, when voices well 
known to Herr BUtz were heard shouting 
to each other in English, close to his 
side. 

" I say, Jackson." 

*^Well?" 

" Where's Watson ?" 

" Here he is." 

" Blest if here ain't old Blitz, carrying 
his mother's tea-caddy, I do believe." 

"It's a big 'un, if it is." 

" Hi, Mister Blitz !" 

" Who calls me ?" cried Blitz. 

" Can we help you, old man ?" 

Blitz answered with a cry of welcome. 

The three stalwart men were with him 
in a moment ; and after a few words of 
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explanation, as to the work that was to be 
done, were themselves soon heartily en- 
gaged in the task. With the additional 
help of three such volunteers, the rescue of 
Herr Urlacher's show-room became com- 
paratively easy, and after an hour of 
unremitting labour, the more valuable of 
all his household goods were safely de:- 
posited in the church. As the worthy 
knot of zealous men wound their way back 
to the house for the last time, they were 
joined by another man, who attached 
himself to Herr Blitz, and in a trembling 
voice — trembling with fear and agitation — 
whispered his inquiries • after some 
matters which evidently interested him 
deeply. 

** They are safe in St. Nicolas' 
church," was the answer. 

" That's a blessing !" muttered the 
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inquirer, fervently. "All of them did 
you say ?" 

"We are going back to see what else 
may be rescued. Will you not come with 
usr 

" Would it be safe ?" was the nervous 
question. 

" As safe for you as for us," came the 
somewhat blunt answer. " I thought you 
might wish to see the Herr and the Frau- 
lein Amalie." 

" Let me walk between you, then," half 
whispered Herr Ritzenheim, for it was the 
goldsmith himself, as he took his place 
between Kostock and Blitz. And so they 
half forced, half crept their way back to 
the house. 

Herr Urlacher had evidently made his 
last preparations for departure, for the 
few things he could still hope to save were 
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grouped in a scanty heap beside him. He 
had also placed a few bottles of wine and 
some glasses on a sideboard. At the back 
of the hall, two female figures flitted in and 
out of the little side rooms, whom it was 
easy to recognise as AmaUe and her maid 
Trinen. Herr Urlacher received Ritzen- 
heim warmly; shook him by the hand, 
kissed his cheek, and murmured in a voice 
choked with emotion : 

" This is kind, Ritzenheim : I thank 
you for this.'* 

Herr Ritzenheim was deeply agitated, 
whether from fear or other emotion it was 
impossible to say. He supported himself 
by grasping Urlacher's hand and shoulder, 
and demanding in a quivering voice : 

" Is there anything, dear Herr Urlacher, 
you would wish to confide to my care? 
Any papers or other valuables I could 
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take charge of till this terrible crisis be 
past ? You yourself have enough to care 
for. You can trust me ?" 

"With my life/* replied Uriacher, in a 
low but tremulous voice. " I thank you, 
dear Ritzenheim, but I have provided for 
all that. I have gathered together all I 
can hope to save — the rest must go. This 
casket, in which I have stored the most 
valuable remnants of the wreck — " 

"Give it to me!" eagerly interrupted 
Ritzenheim, stretching out his hands to- 
wards a small ebony box inlaid with ivory, 
in the direction of which Herr Urlacher 
had motioned with his hand as he spoke. 

" No ! dear Ritzenheim," replied Ur- 
lacher decidedly, but in the kindest tone 
of voice, " I will not burden you with such 
a responsibility. I will take it under my 
own care; it is all I have to look to. 
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You/' he added, with a feeble attempt at 
a smile, "you will remember, have 
another treasure to protect, even more 
precious. Go to her, Ritzenheim : Amalie 
is in the anteroom, ready to leave this ill- 
fated house. I confide her to your care." 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Ritzen- 
heim, " I had hoped she was already 
safe !" With these words he hastened 
with trembling footsteps towards the 
small chamber at the back of the hall. 
Christian, who stood at no groat distance, 
although ignorant of the words which had 
passed between them, could not miscon- 
strue the action of Ritzenheim; with a 
smothered sigh, and a bitter pang at 
his heart, he turned away. 

" And, now, gentlemen," said Urlacher, 
in his usual firm voice, as he advanced 
towards the rest, " we have little time to 
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spare. If you can still save these few 
remnants, you will increase my obligations 
to you. I take this under my own 
charge/' pointing to the ebony casket, 
** and will remain to the last. I have 
nothing but this bread and wine to offer 
you — will you drink to better fortunes ? It 
will at least refresh you after your fatigues.'' 

Herr Eostock, without a word, drew a 
clasp-knife from his pocket, knocked off 
the necks of several bottles, and poured 
out the wine. 

" There is no time for ceremony," said 
he; "we are campaigning now. Drink, 
friends, or the fire will soon drink our 
very hfe's blood." 

"Gentlemen," said Jackson, stepping 
forward, and speaking in very good Grer- 
man, " for myself and my friends let me 
say, that we don't feel the master is under 
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any obligations to us. What we've done, 
we've done; and there's an end of it. 
Your health, gentlemen." 

" Hear, hear 1" echoed Wilson and 
Watson ; " and very well spoken." 

Hastily loading themselves with the 
remaining articles of furniture to be saved, 
the men streamed out into the street. It 
was indeed time. The next house, which 
caught light from the roof, was burn- 
ing rapidly down to its base, and the 
upper portion of Urlacher's own house 
was already in flames. 

" Come, Amalie," cried Herr Urlacher. 
"Hasten, my child, while there is time. Herr 
Ritzenheim will protect you and your maid." 

" Are you not coming with us, father ?" 
tremulously inquired Amalie. 

"I follow you directly," was his an- 
swer. " Do not fear for me." 
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"I cannot leave you, father," said 
Amalie, firmly, placing her hand upon his 
arm. Trinen sobbed and wrung her hands. 

" My darUng !" exclaimed Urlacher, 
kissing her afifectionately, " I follow in 
your footsteps. On my word I will not be 
five minutes behind you. I will join you 
at the church porch." 

Unwillingly she passed into the hot, 
glaring street, followed by Ritzenheim and 
Trinen. At the foot of the stone steps, 
Rostock and Blitz, who were themselves 
unencumbered, awaited her arrival ; and 
grouping themselves around her, they 
bore her through the falling sparks, and 
eddying smoke, towards the church. 

What dark, crouching form was that 
which crept in at the open door as 
they fled from the flames of destruc- 
tion ? 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE EBONY CASKET. 

It was now eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon. The fire, which at its first out- 
break, at one in the morning, had been 
promptly met, and apparently extinguish- 
ed, but which had again burst forth at 
nine, had attained fearful proportions. 
Driven by the strong north-west wind, 
and favoured by the extreme dryness of 
the houses, fi'om a long absence of rain, 
it had, after burning several mansions in 
the Deich Strasse, flushed across a small 
canal which divided the backs of the 
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houses in this street from those in the 
Rodings Markt, and set the east side of 
that thoroughfare also in a blaze. 

The inflammable nature of the contents 
of the majority of these houses, mostly- 
used as store-room for oil, camphor, 
spirits of wine and such Uke, added fear- 
fully to the force of the conflagration, and 
rendered all the efibrts of the firemen, 
with their puny engines, to check its pro- 
gress, unavailing. Raging Uke a furnace 
in the space between the Rodings Markt 
and the Deich Strasse, it soon swept 
through the houses on one side of the 
Stein Twiete, and leaping over this narrow 
barrier, rushed along the Hopfen Markt, 
Ucking and lapping up whole houses as if 
they had been so many heaps of dried 
straw. The entire force of engines be- 
longing to the fire estabUshment of the 
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city was now at work, endeavouring to 
stay the progress of the flames, but 
utterly without avail. Indeed, in many 
cases, they were unconsciously adding 
fuel to the flames in their endeavours 
to extinguish them. For as their sup- 
plies of water were taken from the 
Flethe — the half ditches, half canals, 
which intersected this part of the city — 
and as the oil and other inflammable 
liquids stored in the houses burst their 
weak bonds when they became heated, 
and ran into these very courses, so were 
they drawn up with the water, and 
pumped by the engines into the flames, 
or on to the houses still untouched and 
which the firemen were labouring to 
save. Thus all their toil seemed worse 
than useless. The flames had already 
caught and burnt several houses on the 

u 2 
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east side of the Deich Strasse; the lurid 
glow in the air spread and spread, till it 
outshone the very Ught of day ; and men's 
hearts sank and sank in utter consterna- 
tion and despair. 

From the moment that the fire had 
obtained such a fearful hold, and the woe- 
begone inhabitants of the houses destroyed 
cast themselves into the street with the 
miserable wreck of their household goods, 
their hopes, and the hopes of those whose 
property and lives were in similar danger, 
aU centred in the neighbouring church of 
St. Nicolas. Standing in an open space, 
not over crowded by houses, and at some 
distance from the seat of the conflagration, 
it presented to their imaginations a har- 
bour of refuge, strong in its stone walls, 
venerable from its age, sacred from its 
devotion to the service of God. 
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Hither therefore fled the houseless wan- 
derers, gathering the little they had 
saved from the fire in a huddled heap 
around them; either under its ancient 
walls, in the shelter of the huge stone 
buttresses, or in the edifice itself. Hither 
were brought the costly furniture, the 
rich hangings, and the multifarious trea- 
sures of every shape, of the rich mer- 
chants of the Deich Strasse and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

From early morning up to nearly mid- 
day this had gone on, until the interior 
of the church presented the appearance 
of a huge store-house, littered with goods 
of the most costly description. Here were 
they clustered round its plain stone* 
columns; there heaped up against the 
dusky wall ; huddled together in confused 
masses in the nave and aisles. While 
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outside, the paved space wluch surrounded 
the church, was scattered over with hum- 
bler fragments of the general wreck. 

The valuable contents of Herr Ur- 
lacher's store-room had been safely de- 
posited within the church. Near the 
porch stood Amalie, accompanied by 
Ritzenheim, Blitz, and Rostock ; Christian 
and Jacob stood a little apart. All were 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the Herr 
himself. And where was he ? What delayed 
him in that momentous hour? The eyes 
. of all were turned in the direction of the 
fire, which gleamed and flared above the 
intervening houses, casting on the wind 
its storm of glittering sparks, its hot 
dust, and fleecy, grey wood-ash. The 
air was hot and stifling, even at that dis- 
tance. The shouts of the firemen and 
of the assembled spectators ; the shrieks 
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of forlorn women, and the occasional roll, 
as if it were of thunder, which told of the 
fall of the roof or wall of some house 
gutted to its base, were heard but faintly 
above the ceaseless roar of the flames. 

" I cannot wait longer — I must seek 
him !" murmured Amalie, but loud enough 
to be heard by all around her. The great 
tears started into her eyes, and her lips 
were compressed in desperate resolution, 
as she made a step forward in the direc- 
tion of her late home. 

" No, no 1" arose from every hp, and 
more than one hand was stretched forth 
to arrest her progress. 

" He may be struck down — he may be 
burning 1" she exclaimed. " I cannot 
think of it, and remain here." 

"I will seek him," cried Christian, 
stepping boldly forward. "Be com- 
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forted, sister Amalie, he shall not be lost." 
With a wave of his hand, he darted 
into the crowd. 

AmaUe stood with her hands clasped, 
and a flush of delight on her face in 
spitei of her tears, as she ejaculated : 
" Oh, God bless you, Christian 1 God 
bless you 1" 

The young man dashed through the 
maze before him. It was indeed a diffi- 
cult task to thread a path among the 
countless obstacles which cumbered court- 
yard and street ; still more hazardous to 
force a way through the cordon of troops 
which stopped all the passages leading to 
the fire. Fortunately there was still a 
stream of people, panting beneath heavy 
loads of bedding and other goods, forcing a 
way for itself from the Deich Strasse to the 
church; and a smaller thread of helpers 
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wending its way back to the houses which 
had hitherto escaped the burning. With 
these latter Christian made his way 
through the flakes of living fire, which 
showered into the street, and the rolling 
clouds of smoke, dense and stifling, to 
Urlacher's house. As he approached it, he 
saw that the upper stories were in a 
blaze, and that the smoke poured in white 
wreaths from the windows of the first 
floor. The basement looked black, help- 
less and] deserted, and the street-door 
stood open. 

Christian hesitated upon the stone steps, 
so dismal and silent appeared the interior 
of the house, contrasted with the fearful 
uproar without ; but in the comparative 
silence and attention of this pause in his 
hitherto rapid progress, he heard sounds 
from within so unlike any that would 
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proceed from the fire, that he decided at 
once to enter. The hall was empty and 
unchanged in its aspect, since he had so 
lately left it. Where was Urlacher ? The 
ebony casket, which had stood upon the 
side-board, was overturned, and now lay 
on the floor. From the ante-room at the 
back of the hall came the sounds which 
had drawn Christian on; sounds such 
as would be caused by a violent struggle 
between desperate men. 

Could Herr Urlacher have been attacked 
by some of the prowling ruffians who 
made the fire a screen for their villanies ? 
This was Christian's first thought, and it 
was at once verified. Running forward, 
he came in full view of the small chamber. 
Two men were whirling and dashing about 
within its narrow limits. One of them 
was Urlacher. They were both unarmed, 
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SO far as Christian could perceive ; they 
wrenched and tore each other with their 
naked hands, as if with their mere fingers 
they could, and would, let out each other's 
life's blood. Not a word escaped them ; 
guttural and inarticulate sounds, and sharp 
hisses alone found their way to their lips, 
and told more of their passion and deter- 
mination than speech itself. All this 
Christian saw at a glance, but saw also 
that the space in which the two men 
struggled was too small to allow of his 
thrusting himself between them, or to do 
more than watch his opportunity of effec- 
tual interference on behalf of his old 
master. The struggle could not be for 
long; Urlacher's antagonist was a much 
younger man, and already had the ad- 
vantage in the conflict. The suspense of 
this enforced inactivity upon Christian 
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was terrible. At every instant, too, the 
fire was gaining upon them. The smoke 
rolled in heavy clouds down the staircase ; 
the terrible blows which were dealt upon 
the flooring ^bove, by the falUng stones 
and timber, threatened at every moment 
to beat in the ceiling. Bright, fantastic 
flashes darted through the air. A huge 
beam, which had fallen outward into the 
street, had one end still resting against 
the house, and so leaning, crackled and 
flared, a rod of Uving fire, immediately in 
front of the door. 

At length the supreme moment was 
come. Swift as a flash of thought, Ur- 
lacher was dashed to the earth, and his 
antagonist, gasping and panting for 
breath, bent over him with one hand upon 
his throat. Something like a grin of 
triumph overspread his distorted features, 
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whicli were turned towards the door, and 
Christian recognised him at once. It was 
Botzen, the tramp 1 In another instant 
Botzen had drawn a clasped knife from 
his pocket with the hand which remained 
free, and was tearing the blade open with 
his teeth. Christian fell upon him like 
an avenging stroke from Heaven ; rent him 
backwards from his prey, and trampled 
him under foot. 

" Wretch !'* he cried, as he stood above 
him with his foot planted on his breast. 

" Herr Urlacher ! Master !" cried Chris- 
tian, turning towards the old man : " How 
is it with you? Speak! " 

Urlacher glared upon him with uncon- 
scious eyes, and rose up upon one elbow. 
He still had strength to move, but could 
not speak. Plucking the knife from the 
hands of Botzen, who, more than half 
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exhausted before, was now utterly help- 
less, Christian tried to raise Uriacher to 
his feet. Finding him too weak to stand, 
he bore him in his arms into the haU, and 
seated him in a chair. 

" Master ! it is I, Christian 1" he whis- 
pered soothingly in his ear. 

Uriacher looked up into his face, and 
recognizing him in an instant, dropped 
his head upon his shoulder, and wept 
with convulsive throes. The strength, 
the energy, the passion of the man was 
done, and there remained only the weak, 
dependent nature of the child. 

But ihe danger was growing momen- 
tarily more imminent. Little indeed was 
to be feared from Botzen, who did not 
stir, and whose presence there could only 
be explained by Christian as the act of a 
public thief and marauder. Who, he had 
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no doubt, had only fought because lie had 
been thwarted in an attempt at robbery. 
But the fearftd, insatiable enemy, the 
fire, was advancing with incredible rapidity. 
The air was insufferably hot, dense, and 
stifling. Already little jets of flame 
played and hissed along, the top edges of 
the wainscoting, and the flaming beam 
still leant, a pillar of fire, before the door, 
their only means of egress. 

Christian's great dread was lest TJrlacher 
should faint away; for he felt his own 
strength insufficient to carry him through 
so many dangers, should he be burdened 
with the weight of an insensible man. He 
tried with all his earnestness to sooth and 
encourage TJrlacher, without attempting 
to check his outburst of tears. Fortu- 
nately he was spared the new difficulty 
he so feared; for TJrlacher, reliered and 
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strengthened by wliat appeared to be 
an evidence of weakness, soon gave signs 
of recovery from his prostration, by press- 
ing Christian's hand with fervour to his 
heart. 

"We are all safe, master, but you;" 
said Christian, gently. "A Uttle while, 
and you, too, wiU be past aU danger." 

" The casket, Christian ?" feebly gasped 
Urlacher, still half sobbing. " I have 
fought for it — ^it is Amahe's. I might 
have died for it but for you. Is it safe ?" 

" It is," rephed Christian, glancing to 
where the ebony casket still lay upon the 
floor. " Can you not walk or stand, that 
we may leave this fearfiil place ? It is for 
our hves." 

Urlacher tottered to his feet, and sup- 
ported himself by the chair ; while Chris- 
tian stooped forward, and secured in his 
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arm the treasure for whicli it now 
appeared tlie two men had fought. As he 
did so he saw, or fancied he saw, the 
figure of Botzen crawling on all fours 
from the ante-chamber towards them ; but 
in his anxiety to escape from the death 
which threatened them, and in his utter 
contempt for the man, he gave no heed 
to his movements. 

The fire was the one terrible enemy to 
be met ; on his own account, and even more 
on account of the almost helpless Urlacher, 
who stood quivering by his side. In the 
hope that there might still remain some 
wine on the sideboard, which would 
serve to refresh and strengthen them, he 
ran thither, and to his great joy succeeded 
in filling one glass. This he almost forced 
upon Urlacher. 

" Give me the casket," cried Urlacher, 
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evidently revived by the draught. " I said 
I alone would guard it, and for his and 
her sake, I will keep my word/* 

They made towards the door ; Christian 
supporting his elder companion by one 
arm, while with the other he held the open 
knife he had wrested from Botzen. It was 
indeed time ! Like a downward volcano, 
there burst through the ceiling behind 
them, a torrent of sulphurous smoke and 
fiery wood-flakes, which smote, and 
stung, and bliaded them. The beam 
of burning wood, which had propped itself 
slantways in front of the door, had ceased 
to blaze, and now glowed like a red-hot 
bar of iron in their path. To Christian it 
was a beacon to guide him out of the 
stifling smoke. Grasping Urlacher round 
the waist, he lifted him in his arms, and 
with one wild, desperate rush, passed 
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through the door, and down the stone steps 
into the street. He was conscious of a heavy 
blow, and a sharp pang in one arm, as he 
made his inad plunge, but how received 
he knew not, thought not. He only knew he 
had escaped a horrible death, and that he 
had saved another life beside his own. 

As he paused panting in mid-street, 
where the fire roared and blazed around 
him on all sides but one, there came roll- 
ing out of the door-way through which he 
had but just passed, a huddled mass of 
dark garments and white flame, which, 
gathering itself up at the foot of the flight 
of steps, ran howling and screeching at 
them head foremost. It was Botzen. 
His hair was on fire, and his ragged ends 
of clothing alight, or smouldering like 
tinder. Either in his blind agony, or 
with a direct purpose, he dashed full upon 
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them. With a loud yell he hurled them 
out of his path, and passed on his way. 

Happily for Christian and TJrIacher 
there was now help at hand. Several of 
the firemen from the nearest engme ran to 
their assistance, and partly earned, partiy 
guided them towards the outlet through 
the line of troops. Here, with many 
cries, and even tears of joy, from Jacob 
and Rostock, who had endeavoured in 
vain to follow them to the house, the 
street having been finally closed by the 
mihtary, they were conducted through the 
crowd towards the church. 

" Thank God for our Uves !" fervently 
exclaimed Christian, grasping his old 
master's hand, who seemed completely 
overpowered and drooped beside him. 

" Amen !" responded Urlacher. " But, 
Christian," he added in a hollow whisper, 
" my casket is gone !" 



CHAPTER XX. 

BY THE CHURCH PORCH. 

Amalte, meanwhile, in a silent agony of 
suspense, stood by the church porch of St. 
Nicolas. Ritzenheim and Bhtz, equally 
anxious for the safety of their missing 
ftiends, remained by her side to comfort 
and protect her. Amalie's eyes were 
strained in the direction of the fir.e, and 
in spite of the falling sparks, and the 
increasing heat, which, as the flames 
swept towards them, was fast becoming 
insupportable, she could not be induced 
to move a step backwards. Blitz mildly 
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suggested a retreat in vain; and Ritzen- 
heini, with an obsequious impressiveness, 
urged upon her to seek shelter in the 
church with no better success. 

Yet Amalie was cahn. When sugges- 
tions were made from either of her two 
companions as to the course they should 
pursue, or the place of shelter they should 
ultimately seek, she replied to them with 
thoughtful consideration. When Herr 
Blitz, with many deprecatory explan- 
ations; oJBfered his house in the Shaar 
Markt, as a temporary refuge, she thank- 
ed him with evident sincerity, but said 
she must await her father's decision. 
When Ritzenheim, with a strange hesita- 
tion mingling with his ardour, pressed her 
to accept the shelter of his roof, she 
declined the ojffer with a firmness which pre- 
cluded aU further discussion of the subject. 
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It would have been difficult for a 
stranger to define the relation in which 
the two, Amalie and Ritzenheim, stood to 
each other. They were not lovers in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word. There 
was wanting in their bearing that evident 
reliance, that fi:*ank appealing each to each, 
that undisguised abnegation of self, which 
distinguish the worshipper at love's shrine. 
This was even more evident in the terms 
" Herr" and " Fraulein," with which they 
addressed each other. Yet it would be 
wrong to say, that in all that was spoken 
between them, there was not a certain 
deference expressed ; the utterance, rather 
in sentiment than in words, of some tacit 
agreement which bound them together. 
Through all the obsequious formaUty of 
Ritzenheim, there shone an expression of 
conscious triumph ; a secret knowledge of 
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a power which he needed only to exert to 
make it felt and obeyed. In all the 
tranquil indiflference of Amalie, there was 
apparent an accepted subjection to some 
invisible influence; a patient submissive- 
ness, yielded lest it should be enforced. 

When in reply to his invitation to take 
shelter under his roof, she said : 

" For reasons which you will under- 
stand, Herr Kitzenheim, I may not accept 
your oJBfer." She still held out her hand 
to him, and turned her weary eyes for 
an instant on his face. 

While he, murmuring the words in 
reply : 

*^ Your decision is final, Fraulein Ama- 
lie," with a proud curl of his hp, bent 
his head over her hand, and kissed it 
reverently. But for all that show of cool- 
ness and decision, his heart quailed within 
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him, and his limbs shook with the tremor of 
fear, in the face of the incidents of the fire. 

On a sudden an exclamation of joy burst 
from Amalie's lips. Bounding forward, 
she was clasped in TJrlacher's arms, 
hiding her tearful eyes upon his shoulder. 

" Thank God you are safe I" cried 
Ritzenheim, coming hurriedly up, while 
Blitz panted behind him to join the 
party. 

" Thank God !" was the solemn re- 
sponse, echoed from every lip. 

" But let me not forget," added Urlacher, 
" that, so far as human efforts could go, I 
owe my life to the courage and strong arm 
of Christian, here." And he detailed, 
in a few graphic words, the story of his 
rescue. 

" And you have saved your treasure ?" 
eagerly demanded Ritzenheim, scarcely 
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waiting for the conclusion of the narra- 
tive. TJrIacher was silent. 

" A precious life has been saved, if all 
else were lost 1" cried Amalie, with beam- 
ing eyes. " Let us be content." 

Ritzenheim shrank before her glance, 
and stood silent with a terrified counte- 
nance. Something had struck him to the 
very heart. 

" This is a day of heroes," burst in 
Rostock, lustily, ** and heaven forbid we 
should forget our brave finend Christian 
among the number. But there is a world 
of work to be done, and the fiill expression 
of our gratitude will well keep tiU the 
task be completed. Let us put the sick 
into hospital, and you, who are strong, 
come with me." 

These seasonable words were acted upon 
with vigour. After some resistance. 
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Amalie yielded to the strongly expressed 
wishes, almost commands, of Urlaclier, and 
consented to proceed at once, accompanied 
by Trinen, to Wandsbeck. She needed 
no further protection, she said, in answer 
to Ritzenheim's ojBfers of assistance. Herr 
Urlacher, in his exhausted state, decided 
to seek repose under the roof of Herr 
Blitz in the Shaar Markt ; and Ritzenheim 
pleaded urgent business which required 
his presence at home. At the last mo- 
ment, it was drawn reluctantly from Chris- 
tian, that his left arm was seriously in- 
jured by, as he supposed, a burniug brand. 
This fact, added to his exhaustion, 
rendered it necessary to obtain medical 
help and rest. Thus there remained only 
Rostock, Jacob, and the unflinching BHtz, 
to oppose what eJBForts they could to the 
spread of the fire. 
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Although the conflagration continued to 
spread both in the direction of the Hopfen 
Markt, and the east side of the Deich 
Strasse, no serious fears were entertained 
for the safety of the church of St. Nicolas. 
With the consolatory consciousness of hav- 
ing at least saved some valuable remnants 
of wreck under its roof, Urlacher and his 
party proceeded, by a wide detour, to 
reach the western part of the city. AmaHe 
and Trinen safely despatched to Wandsbeck, 
and Ritzenheim already on his way home- 
ward, Urlacher and Christian only re- 
mained of the party, and they crossed 
together the threshold of the house of 
their mutual fiiend, Herr Anacharsis Bhtz. 

Urlacher, with a tenderness that Chris- 
tian had never conceived to belong to his 
character, examined the wounded arm of 
his old apprentice, and applied such 
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Simple remedies as were at hand, until 
medical assistance could be procured. 

" Christian," said Urlacher, " I have a 
word to say, which should have been 
spoken years ago. You know this scar 
upon my forehead ?" 

" I do," replied Christian, meeting his 
glance; " too well." 

"When the blow was dealt, it struck 
into my very heart. It left there a living, 
rankling wound. Well, that wound healed 
yesterday ! This is the word I have to 
say : Forgive me ! I, who provoked the 
blow, have borne more than the pain of 
the wound ; you, who gave it, have saved 
the life you threatened. But I was the 
aggressor. Forgive me !" 
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